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ABSTRACT 

The fourth report of the Senior Survey series was 
initiated in 1069. Respondents were seniors expecting to graduate in 
spring 1972 (N=240) or spring 1973 (N=209) ; men outnumbered women^ 
263 to 186. With the exception of one page, the 1972 and 1973, 
14-page guestionnaires were identical. The data from the two years 
are combined in the report; statistical analyses revealed few 
differences between the responses of sex or year groups. Topics were: 
an assessment of tht^ir college experiences**-courses, faculty, and 
various activities; problem areas; the ideal university; educational, 
curricular, and career plans; expected future activities; and 
expectations and preferences regarding some aspects of their life 
style. Conclusions included: (a) attending college was a generally 
positive experience for these respondents. They experienced both 
intellectual and personal growth, and they would have the ideal 
university continue to help students to grow in similar ways; (b) 
SUNY/B clearly had an impact on these seniors. Academic activities 
were among the most important contributors to their personal 
interpersonal, and intellectual growth. The four other contributors 
of major importance (personal reading, friendships, ueeting people, 
and informal, impromptu discussions) were no doubt facilitated by the 
social environment of the university, although the extent of the 
university's initiative in facilitating nonacademic experiences 
remains nuclear. (Author) 
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POFKV'ORD 



The Student Tx^sting ano Research Office, of the Divi^ ' on of Student 
Affairs and Services, State University of Mow York at Buffalo (SUInIY/B), 
conducts research to examine characteristics of ZUtn/C students. The 
rujxDrts of this reseai^ch are rade available to the University faculty, 
staff, adniinistration, and students, os well as to other reseai-^che^rs 
and institutions.* 

One of the functions of the Student Testing and Rv^search Office In 
to evaluate the iirpact wl:iich SUTIY/B has cn its students- Naturally, 
students are the best source of such infonratlon, and seniors are in a 
unique position to assess their underpraduate experience. Seniors have 
had inore time than other undergraduates liave had to discover and/or take 
advantage of what SUIIY/B has to offer and to uis cover what it lacks for 
them. Some filial choices have been made — v;hat area to major in, what 
clubs to join, or what student government candidates to support. Seniors 
arc' ready to leave, and can, presumably, reflect on the inpact that 
their SUMY/B experiences have had on ttiom and how these experiences 
affect tlieir future? plans, ahe focus of one area of this officers 
research on students has therefore been seniors. 

The present report is the fourth in the Senior Survey series. 
CoTTprehensive Senior Survey questionnaires wore canpleted by samples 
of seniors graduating in 1969 and m 1970. In 1971, thrt:e smaller 
questionnaires were administered to three smaller sanples of seniors. 
Virtually identical questionn^dres were corpleted by sarrples of 1972 
and 1973 graduates. The follov.dng is a report of their responses. 

*A list of these reports, with a brief description of their contents, 
is available upon request from Student Testlnp; and Research, 3l6 Harrlman 
Ubrary, SUMYA^. 
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CHAPITP I 
PROCEDURE 



The population of Intexvbt In 1972 and 1973 was that group of 
ZUlTi/B seniors who IrKllcateci on their nost recent i^glstratlon materials 
that they expectc<i to graduate in sorlnp, of thit year. Ihe 197*J popula- 
tion numbered 2372, and the 1973 group totaled 2107. 

In the first senior class survey, prcipared and conducted during 
I96S-69, and in the two subsequent senior sumreys, graduating seniors 
who matriculated as freshmen at SU>JY/B four years prior to their grad- 
uation were called Continuers. In I969, Contlnuers were corTvired with 
a group consisting of (a) I969 seniors who transfoi-i\:d into SUNY/B, 
(b) 1969 seniors who entered SlT^Ti/B prior to I965, and (c) I965 SUNY/B 
frcs^ir-n who were not 1969 SUlTi/B seniors. In 1970 and 1971, Contlnuers 
were compared with other graduating seniors, v*ho had either ti'nnnr'-riv>H 
into SUlTi/B or vrtx) had been SUIJY/B students for more than four years. 

S^nio^ SuAvzy - 1972 and J 9 73 is a report on samples of seniors 
expecting to graduate in spring 1972 or in spring 1973. Due to the lack 
of significant differences between Continuers and other seniors In pre- 
vious senior studies, the distinction between these two groups is not 
made in this report. Cai>arlsons are made, however, between men's nnci 
vromen's responses and between 1972 and 1973 Bf-nlora' iTspnnf^es. 



Sampling 

Ihe Selected Snnples are those students selected to be mailed a 
Senior Survey questionnaire. In 1972, the Selected Sample cOTsisted 
oi' 600 students. Because of the large disparity in the nmbcr of 
students in each Faculty^, tv.x) criteria for sampling were established 
to assure that both men and women in each Faculty were rtpresented 
without the larger Faculties having overwlvlmlng representation in the 
Selected Sample. Ihe two stipulations were: (a) at least 15 students 
frca each sex-Faculty cell would be included and (b) the percentage of 
students selectc-d from each sex-Faculty cell would depend upon the size 
of the cell, with smaller cells g»::ncrally receiving greater proportional 
representation in the Selected Sample than the larger cells. The 
students, in numbers determined 'oy the two sampling stipulations, were 
then randonly selected from each sex-Faculty cell. 

In order to mal<e the 1972 an^A 1973 Selected Samples comparable in 
terms of sex-Faculty representation, tne percentage of students ainpled 
in 1973 i^rom each sex-Faculty coll was the same as in 1972. ^Ihe frequen- 
cies and percentages in each populition and Selected Sample are pi-escnted 
in Tabic 1.1. 

^SUNY/B*s six uridergmduate Raculties are: Arts and Letters, 
Educational Studies, EiTgineering and Applied Sciences, Health Sciences, 
Natural Sciences and ^klthemntip^, and 5W\lnl Pclpnoes and Administration. 
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Snnplc 

Both years, hot of the Selectsd Sarplc returned usable quostlonrvilres. 
PrclJminary examination lixUc^tcd that 1972 and 1973 ^"spenses wer>: 
sljTdlar to each other. Iherc-fore, unless oth:-ivl3e Indlca-.ed, this report 
Is b3sed on the cortilned responses of the srinples fron both years. The 
corOined sarple Is called the Itotnl Sample. distribution of the Tbtal 
Sample by sex and Faculty Is presented In Tsblc 1.2. Wonen In Health 
Sciences hod the lil^st return rate (655), and nf;n In Educational Studies, 
the lowest i2U%). 



IVible 1.2: TOTAL S/*iMPLE, BY F/.CULTY ;::D CSX 


FACULTY 


FJumbcr in 
i;'.ch F-.culty 
^h Wn T 


P-'rcent of 
l-^ Wn T 


Arts and Letters 


20 


H2 


62 


29i 


ko% 


3S% 


Educational Sti'dles 


12 


20 


32 


2k 


3^ 


29 


EiTgineering. and Applied 
Sciences 


^5 


0 


145 






i»7 


Health Sciences 


20 


37 


57 


3^ 


65 


^9 


Natural Sciences r/id 
Mathematics 


37 


26 


63 


kH 


^»3 


^•3 


Social Sciences apd 
Administration 


116 


H8 


IGU 


40 


32 


38 


General University*^ 


11 


11 


22 


H2 


33 


37 


Ifot reported 


2 


2 


U 








fOTAL 


263 


186 


449 









^rcent Is the ratio of the Total Sanple to the Selected Sample, 
e.g. , 29% of the mcrn in Arts and Letters who weix- sent a queaticmnalre 
returned it. 



Ihe EiTBinecring san^^^les were selected Crom the combined population 
of men and women. 

^Hk? School of Maanr*^'**»»^' 1« ImOiKlcil 1n Soclnl i^iences nnd 
/U^ilnf Klj-Ht Inn Jv^th yr\'u*3. 

^.g., ad hoc, special major. 



"Bne Questionnaire 

The 1972 and 1973 questionnaires consisted of 1^1 pages of multiple 
choice questions and were virtually identical. Ihe only substantial re- 
vision v/as made in the questions concerning future life styles, where the 
content remained the same but the format was altered. 

Other topics covered by the questionnaire include: experiences and 
problems encountered during college assessment of courses and faculty, 
and plans and expectations. 



Data Analysis 

Each item was examined tu determine whether men's and women's 
responses differed significantly from each other. Items were also 
analyzed to determine if the 1972 seniors* responses differed signif- 
icantly from the responses of the 1973 seniors. l#iere appropriate, 
chi-square statistics were calculated for item with categorical 
responses, and t tests were OToloyed with items answered on a continuum. 
Ihe method of analysis and the statistically significant differences 
are reported in the tables and, where appropriate. In the text. If 
neither chl-square analysis nor t tests are mentioned, no statistical 
analysis was performed. 



Presentation of Data 

This report is based on the analysis of usable responses to the 
1972 and 1973 Senior Survey questionnaires, Ihe terms "respondents," 
"seniors," "students," and "sample" are used interchangeably and, 
unless otherwise indicated, refer to the Total Sample. 

Tables are included to provide Informtion additional to that In 
the text. Data are presented in the tables in one of three ways: fre- 
quencies, percentages^ or means and standard deviations* In tables with 
mutually exclusive entries, percentages which do not add to 100 are due 
to non-responses and/or rounding error. In the tables are reported the 
method of conparison enployed (if any) and any significant differences. 
Differences are termed "significant" when determined so by statistical 
tests. Differences which are apparent, but nc t stiitistically determined, 
are tanned "notable" or "noticeable." Ihe significance level of all 
statistical tests is .05. 
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The following symbols and abbreviations are used in the tables 

Mn Men 

tVh Women 

T Ttotal 

M Mean 

SD Standard Deviation 

N Number of cases 

% Percent, based on the Total Sample 

t Men and women differed significantly. 

^ 1972 and 1973 seniors differed significantly. 
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Sex> App^ rferltal Status 

Tlie total sarrple was ^1% women and 59% rnen. Ei^ity-one percent 
were between 20 aiid 22 years old when they conpleted the questionnaire, 
125? were between 23 and 25, ^5?! reported being 26 to 30, and were 
over 30. 

Nearly three -fourths (71^) of the sairple had never married and were 
not engaged. Fifteen percent of the sainple were rarricd and 1^55 were 
engaged. Three students were divorced, one was separated and none was 
widowed. 



Table 2.1: DNJE OF FIRST REGISTW.TIOM AT SUNY/B 



1972 Seniors 1973 Seniors Total 



mm 


Year 


N 




Year 


M 


5' 
/J 


N 




Prior to 


1966 


12 


5^ 


1967 


7 


3^ 


19 




Januai'y 


lybo 






190 f 


1. 


< 1 


± 




Surrme'r 


1966 




— 


1967 










September 


1966 


5 


2 


1967 


1 


<1 


6 


1 


January 


1967 


1 


<1 


1968 


1 


<1 


2 


<i 


Surrmer 


1967 


1 


<1 


1968 


1 


<1 


2 


<i 


Septerrfcer 


1967 


9 


n 


1968 


13 


6 


22 




January 


1968 


i\ 


2 


1969 


1 


<1 


5 


1 


Sunmer 


1968 


7 


3 


1969 


I] 


2 


11 


2 


September 


1968 


123 


bl 


1969 


82 


39 


205 


46 


January 


1969 


5 


2 


1970 


5 


2 


10 


2 


SuiTTier 


1969 


1 


<1 


1970 




2 


6 


1 


September 


1969 


27 


11 


1970 


32 


15 


59 


13 


January 


1970 


2 


1 


1971 


6 


3 


8 


2 


Summer 


1970 


e 


3 


1971 


6 


3 


12 


3 


September 


1970 


29 


12 


1971 


39 


19 


69 


15 


January 


1971 


2 


1 


1972 


2 


1 




1 


Sumnx^r 


1971 


1 


<1 


1972 


1 


<1 


? 


<1 


Scptentcr 


1971 


5 


2 


1972 


1 


<1 


6 


1 


TOTAL 




240 






209 




iJ49 
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CHAPTIER II 
Vm THEY ARE 



Student Rep;lstratlcn, Cl;?^Glflcatlcn 

FenjT than half {^67 ) cf the spxple first registered ot smY/B four 
years prior tc their expected prrduaticn, i.c, September 1968 f^^r the 
1972 seniors and SeptemLcr I969 for the 1973 seniors (Table 2.1), 
Fifteen percent cf the sample registered more than four years prior to 
their expected graduation, includlrjg 5% v/ho registered mc.re than six 
years earlier. TliLrty-nine percent cf the sarq^le attended SUNY/B for 
less than four yea^rs. 

There wore significant differences betv?een mc-les and females 
regarding student classification at the tiiTio of their first registration 
at SUTIY/B. Prcpcrtionally^mcre women than men entered as ftvslHTien 
thrcu^^h University College (62/: vs. ^S)t^ respectively), Men were more 
likely than v>[onen \>[ere tc have trans ferrt^d into SUNY/B (^6% vs. 32%). 
Pivt^ percent c^f the v;cmen^and six percent of the iiien enteix.'d through 
Millard Fillmore College.^ 

Significant differences appeared betv/een the 1972 and 1973 male 
seniors in tlie sample. The 1972 men were more likei^ tc enter SUfJY/B 
thiTUfd: University College than t^: traiisfer in; the ratio was about 
five to four. This trend was reversed amcng the 1973 mer-, with about 
five trans fe?rs to every four University College entrants. 

Tlie selected sajnple was defined as seniors who, at the time (^f 
their laist registration. Indicated that they expected to graduate the 
following spring. Eighty-four percent rf the total sanple reported that 
they wouid be gi\?xluating at the expected time. Nine percent indicated 
they would ccrrplete their baccaL'mreate tl^ following summer, "Otlier" 
classifications were reported by 7%^ m.ost of whom expected to graduate 
sometime in the following year. 

nearly all r^espondents (95'/) had m(^'St recently registered the 
previous January. Pour percent had last registered the previous 
September. 

Respondents vjere asked how many summers they had attended SUNY/B. 
Fifty percent had attended at least one summer: 31% attended one 
suirmer; IM^, two; 5% 3 three; and 1*^, four sunraors. 



"4he baccalau2x^ate degree-graiiting body of the University, now 
entitled tlie Division c f Undergraduate Studies. 

The adult evening and continuing educat3o:n division of SWY/B. 
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QIAPTER III 
ODLLEGE EXPERIQJCES 



Seniors were asked what benefits they derived, as well as what 
problems they had, during their college years. 
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Valuable Outcares and Their Contributors 

Students responded to a list of ei^t possible outcanes of college 
attendance in terms of how valuable each was to them. Their responses 
were on a four-point scale, from "not particularly valuable, but have 
e^qrierienced" through "of the utmost value," There was also an option 
for "have not e;?)erienced." t tests were performed to corpare men's and 
woman's and the 1972 and 1973 seniors' average values. Pcnporuientu nls^ 
reported which college experiences, fron a list of 17, had been the grcnt- 
est contrlbutor(s) to each outcome. For both outccmr-s and experiences, 
space was provided for "other" entries to bo added by thf n-spnndonts. 

Outcomes . More than 96% of the sairple had experienced all but one 
of the outcomes listed. The exception w.^s pTvivojratior^ rox- a raronx^^ wM.ch 
only 90% experienced. 

All eig)it of the outcomes were indicated, on the average, to be 
valuable to these seniors (Table 3.1). Seven percent added an "other" 
outcome; most of these involved changes in self or societal awareness. 

V/anen placed a higher value than did men on understanding themselves, 
others, and their interaction with others. Specifically, the five 
outcomes which were valued significantly higher by women than by men 
were: increased openness to ideas and experiences, increased understanding 
of others, increased awareness of "who and what I am," increased openness 
and skill in interpersonal relationships, and development of a perscxial 
philosc^hy. 

Contributors . Respondents were asked to indicate (in order of 
importance ) which experiences, from a list of 17, contributed to each 
outcome. Only the first three' were considered for analysis. In Table 3.2 
are reported experiences that were indicated as one of the three most 
inportant contributors to an outcom.e by at least 10% of the sanple. 

E^qDeriences reported by the highest frequencies of respondents to 
be inportant contributors were: courses and other academic experiences; 
friendships; infonnal, improrptu discussions; personal reading; and 
meeting people. 

The atmosphere of the University and living away from parents were 
listed infrequently as contributors. Experiences mentioned by fewer 
than 10^0 of the sanple as being contributors were: attendance az movies, 
plays, concerts, poetiy readings, or lectures; visits to art galleries 
or museums; personal counseling, psychotherapy, T-groups or encounter 
groups; dates, parties, social life; independent study for academic credit; 
participation in rallies, marches or other demonstrations; heterosexual 
rGlatlonship(s); drug:s; employment; and membership in student organizations. 
"Other" activities included: personal conterrplation, a religious experience, 
and the respondent's life style. 
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Table 3.1: VALUE OF OUTCaES OP COLLEGE ATIENDANCE 



Men Women Total 
OUTCOrC M SD M SD M SD 

tlncreased openness to Ideas 

and experiences 3.09 .83 3.26 .72 3.16 .79 

Increased knowledge 3.13 .79 

tincreased understanding 
of others 2.97 .56 3.22 .75 3.07 .82 

tincreased awareness of 

"who and what I am" 2.82 .91 3.17 .86 2.97 .91 

Development of skills 
to critically analyze 
and synthesize ideas 

and issues 2.93 .82 

tincreased openness and 
skill in interpersonal 

relationships 2.75 .91 3.11 .82. 2.90 .89 

tDevelcpment of a 

personal philosophy 2.8l .88 3.03 .83 2.90 .87 

Preparation for a carrier 2.81 .97 



Note. — Response scale: l=not particularly valuable, but have 
experienced; 2=slightly valuable; 3=very valuable; ^=of the utmost 
value. Statistical differences between mean responses of the 1972 
and 1973 seniors and of the sexes werc analyzed by t tests. 

'''Men and women differed significantly. 



Outcomes Expected to be Most Ijqportant . Students were asked which 
three, of the eight outcom.es listed, they expected will, in general, be 
most iJiportant to them throu^out their lives. They were asked to list 
them in decreasing order of iirportance. 

Thirty percent of the sarrple expected that the single most 
Important outcome- of college attendance will be an increased awareness 
of "who and what I am" (Table 3.3). No more than 15^ of the seniors 
e:q)ected any of the other outcoriBS to be the one most inrportant in 
their lives.. 

Forty-four percent of the respondents expected that increased under- 
standing of others would be among the three most important outcomes. 
Increased ai^Ksreness of "who and wliat I am" and increased openness to ideas 
and experiences were both expected by o\^er ^0% of the seniors to be among 
the tl^iree most inportant outcomes of college attendance througout their 
O lives. 
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Table 3-2: IMPORTANCE CF VARIOUS E5(PERIENCES IN CONTRIBUTING TO VALUABLE 
OUTCOMES OF COLLEGE AaT&NDAiMCE 



ICST 2nd mST 3rcl r«ST 
OUTCOME mP COIJTRIBUTORS^ Inportant Important Important TOI^AL 

Increased openness to ideas 
and expcTiences 
Ivfeetlng people 

Informal, Inproiptu discussions 
Atmosphere of the University 
Courses, other academic 
experiences 

Increased knowle^dge 

Courses, other academic 

experiences 
Personal reading 

Increased widerstanding of others 
Friendships 
Meeting people 

Informal, litpronptu discussions 

Increased ai)arene3s of "who and 
xohat I am*' 

Friendships 

Meeting people 

Living away from parents 

Personal reading 

Development of skills to 
critically analyze and 
synthesize ideas and. issues 

Courses, other academic 
experiences 

Personal reading 

Informal, irrprarptu discussions 

Increased openness and skill 
in interpersonal relationships 

Meeting people 

Friendships 

Informal, irrpranptu discussions 

Development of a personal philosophy 
Personal reading 
Meeting people 

Informal, irrprarptu discussions 
Friendships 

Preparatioi for a career 
Courses, other academic 
experiences 



16^ 


12?? 




33^ 


Til 


o 


D 






Q 
O 


Ji 




11 


9 






iin 


1 7 


7 

( 






-1-!? 


U 




28 


21 


6 


55 


34 


16 


5 


55 


7 


7 


10 


24 


17 


15 


6 


38 


20 


12 


5 


37 


lii 


7 


i| 


25 


11 


3 


3 


17 


jD 




D 


crtr 


ID 


7 

\ 


C 
P 


Pft 
co 




±± 


H 




30 


13 


6 


49 


^1 
dx. 


10 


c 

y 




11 


6 


8 


25 


23 


8 


H 


35 


13 


11 




28 


12 


12 


i| 


28 


13 


9 


5 


27 


i]6 


10 


i| 


60 
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Outcomes are listed in decreasing order of iirportance attributed 
by the Total Sairple. 
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Table 3.3: OUTCOMES EXPECTED TO BE MOST IP'TORTANT 



ouroor^E 


TOST 
Important 


2nd MOST 
Important 


3rd MOST 
Important 


TOTAL 


Increased understanding of 
others 


11% 


20% 


13!? 




Increased aweireness of 

WliU clilU. WllClU X cUli 




7 






Increased openness to ideas 


q 


1*5 


17 


11 


Preparation for a career 


m 


8 


13 


35 


Increased openness and skill 
in interpersonal relationships 


7 


15 


11 


33 


Developrient of a personal 
pliilosophy 


8 


11 


9 


28 


Development of skills to 
critically analyze and 
synthesize ideas and issues 


6 


8 


in 


28 


Increased knowledgts 


7 


8 


11 


26 
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Probleins 

Thirteen potential problem areas were listed on the questionnaire. 
Seniors reported the relative ainount of concern they had e}q:)erienced in 
each area during their college years (Tabic 3.^). Respondents chose 
one of four options to describe their ainount of concern, from "This area 
caused me a great amount of concern, and I have not resolved my problem" 
to "This area has not been a problem for mo." Comparisons between sexes 
and between 1972 and 1973 seniors were made by corputlng chi-square 
statistics . 

Ihe U^o areas which caused the greatest amounts of concern were: 
choice of vocation and personal meaning and identity. Each had caused a 
great amount of concern for nearly half the sample, and about a fourth of 
the seniors had still not resolved their problems in these two areas. 
Choice of major, finances, and study habits were serious problems for 
about 30% of the students. The problem of choosing a major had, of 
course, been resolved by nearly all the respondents. Half of those who 
had serious problems with finances or study habits had not resolved their 
problem. 

Some of the areas listed had not been a source of concern for the 
majority of those seniors. Seventy percent of the sample indicated that 
religious beliefs had not been a problem for them,; 59% expressed a 
similar opinion concerning their home life and relationship with their 
spouse. (Of course, only 15% were married and 1^ divorced. Moreover, 
33?^ did not respond to this problem area.) More than half the sample 
indicated no problem with developing and maintaining friendsliips or with 
irdlitary service. 

Women had experienced significantly more concern with their home life 
and relationships with their parents than men had. This area had caused 
a great amount of concern for 30^ of the wonen; about 11% had still not 
resolved these problems. In contrast, home life and parents had not been 
a problem at all for 5^% of the men. Women also expressed significantly 
more cmcem than m*en did with their personal development. Similar 
percentages of both sexes (nearly a fourth) said their concern with 
personal meaning and identity was still unresolved. More women than men 
(30^ vs. l8%y respe-'Ctively), however, had experienced a great amount of 
concern but had resolved their problem. Personal characteristics were of 
great concern for 33% of the v;omen, compared with 20^ of the vren. 

A result of the winding down of the Vietnam conflict and the 
subsequent decision to discontinue the draft Is evident in the data. 
Significant differences existed between the patterns of responses for the 
two groups of m.ales. Ihirty-five percent of the 1972 men expressed great 
cmcem, conpared with l8% of the 1973 men. Most men in both groups had 
resolved their problem. Obviously, women^s and men^s responses to the 
military diffen^d slgplflcantly , with only 1% of the women importing this 
as a problem area. 



Table 3. 'I: PROBI£M AREAS AfID INTENSnY OF OONCEm 
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Intensity^ 



PROBLEM APFA 


Great Concern, 
Unresolved 


Great Concern, 
Resolved 


Seme 
Concern 


Not a 
Problem 


Qioice of vocation 






2\% 


2JI. 


305'^ 


tPersonal meaning and 












identity 




22 


lo 


30 


31 






2*? 


30 


23 


2i) 


Finances 




17 


17 


35 


32 


Choice of major 






26 


27 




Study habits 




13 


13 


^3 


31 


tPersonal 












characteristics 




10 


lU 


^3 


3t> 




VJh 


13 


20 


39 


28 


trlome life, relation- 












ship i^th parents 




10 


10 


26 


5^ 




V/n 


11 


19 


32 


3o 


Relationships with 












nembers of other sex 




13 


10 


33 


Intellectual ability 




8 


11 


39 


k2 


*tMilitary service 




1 






88 


1972 




8 


27 


T n 
lU 




1973 




2 


16 


20 


62 


D:::'velopinp and 












maintaining 








3^ 




frlendsMps 




7 


8 


51 


Religious beliefs 




9 


6 


15 


70 


Hone life, relation- 












sMp ;\;ith spouse 




1 


3 


4 


59 



le following statements describe intensity: 
Great Concern, Unresolved = This area caused me GREAT amount of 

COMCERTJ, and I have not resolved my problen. 
Great Concern, Resolved = Tliis area caused me a GRFlAT amount of CONCERN, 

but I have resolved my problem. 
Sane Concern = This area caused me SOrC CONCERN, but I do not 

consider it a very great difficulty. 
Not a Problem = This area has NOT been a PRDBLEI'l for me* 

tMen and wonen differed slf^ilflcantly. 
*1972 and 1973 men differed significantly. 

Note. — Statistical differences tetween responses of the sexes and of 
the 1972 and 1973 seniors v/ere analyzed by chl-3ouare. 




CHAPTER IV 
PERCEPTIONS AND EVALUATIONS OF SUNY/B 



Respondents were asked to report some of their perceptions of their 
faculty and courses at SUNY/B. 



Faculty 

Students indicated the proportion of their SUNY/B teachers for whcm 
each of 19 statements describing faculty behavior were true. Ten of the 
statements described positive behavior, and nine, negative behavior.^ 
Responses were made frcm a five-point scale, i.e., true for no faculty, 
true for a few faculty, true for about half the faculty, true for most 
faculty, or true for all faculty. Students used the same list of be- 
haviors to describe two groups of faculty - those in their major depart- 
ment, and all other teachers they have had at SUNY/B. The 1972 and 1973 
seniors' and the sexes' mean responses were coipared by t tests » 

Major Faculty . Respondents expressed a favorable opinion of the 
faculty in their major fields. On the average, they reported th^more 
than half their major faculty exhibited positive behaviors, while fewer 
than half exhibited negative behaviors (T^Dle ^.1). 

The positive opinion that was reported true for the largest propor- 
tion of faculty was that they know their material well. Lai^e proportions 
of the faculty were said to express concern and dedication to their 
professional area. The positive characteristic which was attributed to 
the fewest faculty was that they consider student opinion in detenniiiing 
class objectives and procedures. 

On three of the ten positive characteristics, wonen had more favor- 
able perceptions than men did. Caipared with men, wonen said that more 
of their major faculty expressed concern and dedication to their pro- 
fessional area, related material to contenporary life, and were dynamic 
and enthusiastic about the subject they teach. These are not necessarily 
different perceptions of the same faculty since there were significant 
differences by sex in enrollment in the varic'us faculties (see Table 6.5)* 



iSee Faulman, J. 70 Senior Survey. SUNY/B: Student Testing and 
Research Center, p. 3^, for a description of how each statonent was 
classified. 
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'Tdhle 4.1: 



CHARAdERISTICS OP MAJOR FACULTY 



15 



CHARACIBUSTrCS M SD_ 

Positive. 



I&iow theii* material well 


4.16 


.85 


tExpress concern and dedication to their 


3.98 




professional area" 


.92 


Give students anple opportunity to participate in 






discussions, ask questions, and express points 


3.85 




of view 


.91 


Q?ade fairly 


3.83 


.81 


Give out-of-class assignments that are reasonable 


3.81 


.88 


in length 


Give examinations that cover a fair sample of the 






course content 


3.75 


.93 


Corrnunlcate their kn.wledge to students skilfully 


3.45 


.86 


tAre dynamic and enthusiastic about the subject 
they teach 


3.39 


1.01 


tRfelate material to ccntoinporary life T ' 
Consider student opinion In determining class 


3.22 


1.12 




1.08 


objectives and procedures 


2.91 



Negative 

tTreat students Impersonally 

Make insufficient distinction between major ideas 

and less inportant details ^ 
tAvoid contact vdth students outside the classrocm 
Require students to buy books that are seldom 

referred to throughout the course 
Give disorganized, superficial, or imprecise treatment 

of their material 
Don*t sean to care whether class material is 

understood or not 
Discourage students from approaching them 
tCritlclze or onbairass students in the classroom^ 
Give assigranents that are irrelevant to the course 



2.35 


.94 


2.29 


.88 


2.19 


1.02 


2.07 


.91 


2.02 


.73 


1.94 


.87 


1.82 


.81 


1.75 


.73 


1.60 


.77 



Note.-— Response scale: l=true for faculty; 2=true for a few, faculty; 
3=true for about half the faculty; 4=true for most faculty; 5=true for 
all faculty. Statistical differences between mean responses of the sexes 
and .of the 1972 and 1973. seniors were anal^rzed by t tests. 

tMen and wcmen differed significantly. 
oWcmen: W=4.08, SI>=.92; Man: M=3.91, SD=.92. 
eWomen: M=3.51, SI>.99; Men: M=3.30, SI>=1.00. 
VWonen: M=3.44, SI>=1.10; Men: M=3.07, SD=1.10. 
*Men: M=2.42, SI>.96; Women: M=2.24, SD=.90. 
men: M=2.27. Sl>1.04; Women: M=2.07, SD=.97. 
^Wanen: M=1.84, SD=.77; Men: M=1.69, SD=.70. 
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Pew teachers were said to give assignments that are Irrelevant to 
the course or to criticize or embarrass students in the classroon. Ihe 
negative opinion which was reported true for the largest proportion of 
major faculty was that they treat students Impersonally. Men differed 
significantly from women in tJieir opinion of three negative chrracteristics 
of their faculty. Men attributed to a significantly higher proporticri 
of their major faculty the following: they treat students iirpersonally, 
and. they avoid contact with students outside of class. Women indicated 
that a higher proportion of faculty criticize or embanks students in 
the classroom. 

Mornl^or Faculty , (pinion about ncnnriajor faculty was also positive, 
but sllglitly less so than opinion about major faculty (Kible 4.2). The 
positive statements reported to be true for the greatest proportion of 
non-major faculty were that they know their material well, ^ve out-of- 
class assignments that are reasonable in length, and grade fairly. There 
were sex differences on tw:> of the positive cha^cteristics and year 
differences on four. Wanen attributed to a significantly higher pi-upoi'tlon 
of their non-major faculty the characteristics of being dynamic and onchus- 
iastic about the subject they teach, and relating material to ccnterrporary 
life. Corpared with the 1972 groip, the 1973 seniors attributed to a 
significantly higher proportion of their non-major faculty the following: 
comnunicate theii- knowledge to students skillfully, are dynamic and enthus- 
iastic about the subject they teach, relate material to contemporary life, 
and consider student opinion in determining class objectives and procedures. 

Respondents reported tha' about half their non-major faculty treat 
students inpersonally and avoid contact with them outside of the classroom. 
Few faculty were said to give Irrelevant assigrments or to criticize or 
embarrass students in class. 



There were significant differences between the 1972 and 1973 groups 
for six of the nine negative characteristics of non-faculty. In all six 
cases, the 1973 STCup reported these negatiyo chamcttristics apply \ 
to a smaller proportion of their faculty thrjn the 1972 group did. In terms 
of both positive and negative behavior, the 1973 seniors were consistently 
more favorable toward their non^najor faculty than the 1972 seniors were. 



Courses 

Tbn possible effects of courses were listed. The students indicated 
how beneficial their courses had been in each area (Table 4.3)- Responses 
were made on a three-point scale: of no benefit, of sane benefit, or very 
beneficial. 

Courses were most beneficial in exposing these seniors to new ideas 
and experiences and in helping them to grow intellectually. On the other 
extreme, seniors viewed their courses as being of only limited benefit in 
preparing them for family responsibilities and relationships, and for 
responsible citizenship. 

O 
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Tnble ^.3: BEHEFIT OF CXXBSES IN UBTUD AREAS 



AREA 




SD 


Expcsun.' tc new Ideas and experiences 




.56 


tintellectail ^lyith^ 


2M 


.59 


Preparation for grcduatc or prcftsslcail 
school 


2.20 


.69 


« B 

^Personal gr^jwth 


2.10 


.62 


Vocational prtpsratlon 


2.08 


.n 


riectlng people who have bccone Irpcrtnnt to nt 


2.02 




Develop:x'nt of a vocational preference 


1.98 


.77 


Learning for rhe Joy of It 


1.97 


.63 


Preparatlcxi tc be a reoponslblo citizen 


1.62 


.67 


Preparation for family responsibilities iind 
relationships 




.63 


note.—Reaponse scale: 1 ■ Courses were of no benefit; 2 


■ Courses 



wore of some benefit; 3 ■ Courses were very beneficial. Statistical 
differences between mean respcmscs of the sexes and of the 1972 and 1973 
seniors were analyzed by t teats. 

iMen and wanen differed significantly. 

*Vlen: H - 2.50, SD - .59: Wcncn: M - 2.36, SD - .58. 

^/ancn: M - 2.17, SD « .65; Men: M - 2.05, SD - .5SU 
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Men and women differed significantly In reporting how important their 
courses were to them in aiding their growth. Their courses were more 
beneficial to men than to women in contributing to intellectual growth. 
Conversely, their courses provided more benefit to women than to men in 
aiding personal growth. 



These seniors were asked to consider the impact of their courses 
relative to the rest of their experiences at SWJY/B. Most students (65%^) 
chose the middle ground, claiming tliat their courses were one of many lupoid 
tant experiences. Fifteen percent reported that courses had the biggest 
iiTpact of all experiences, whereas 20% l^^pllod th*^t omirfses wore relatively 
unJmpoi'tant in the total experienrc. 



CHAPTER V 
THE IDEAL UHVERSITY 



Twenty possible functions of a diversity were listed. Seniors 
Inoicated how lirportant the presence of each is to the ideal university 
(Table 5.1) • Responses were made on a five-point scale: objectionable, 
unnecessar;^^, neutral, preferable, or essential, Conparisons of the sexes* 
and 1972 and 1973 seniors* responses were made by t tests. 

The- function reported to be the inost Inportant to an ideal 
university enphasized traditional, intellectual aspects, i.e., a 
university should seek and discover new knowledge. The function which 
ranked third in inpcrtance cripliaslzed the sairse aspect: a university 
should iirpart existing Imowledge. Functions ranked second and fourth 
had a more personal-social orientation. Students felt a university 
should encourage each student to develop his or her personal standards 
and values and that it should exsimine existing values, attitudes, and 
TTKXies of thinking. They also tliouglit it preferable or essential that a 
university promote involvement in oxtra-unlverslty conocj'ns^ particularly 
enpliasizlng involvement in the local caiminity. 

Ttiree functions were^ of noticeably less importajice than were the 
ethers: a university should prepare students for family re^sponslbllltles 
and relationships, transmit society's curre^nt values and Institutions, 
and be a sanctuary fron the rest of society. 

Eigjit of the 20 functions differe^d significantly in the responses 
given by male and femiale seniors. Transmitting society's current values 
and institutions was of more Inportancc to men tlian to women. Seven 
functions considere-d more important by females than by\males v;ere: 
encourage each student to develop his or !ier personal standards and 
values; lirpart existing knov/ledge; examine existing values, attitudes, 
and rx»des of thiiiklng^ premote knowledge find Interest in world-wide 
concerns; provide- vocational training; provide heterogenity within the 
university population v.dth respect to socle-economic status, sex, race, 
agje and beliefs; and le a micrcccsm cf scclety. 

Responses given by the 1972 and 1973 seniors differed regarding tlir-ee 
functions. Transmattlng society's current values and institutions arjd 
preparing students for family responsibilities and relationships were 
indicated to be of more irrportance to the 1973 seniors than to the 1972 
seniors* The 1972 seniors reg^ded leading in initiating changes in 
society as a mc^re Important function than did the 1973 seniors. 
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Seven of the twenty functions may be said to describe a university's 
dire^ct, intentional influences on its students. They are listed in 
Table 5.2. The remaining funcL.ions seem less personal, and their effect 
on students could be expected to be only indirect. The rank order cf these 
seven selected functions suggests that these students feel a university 
should have a more direct influence on some aspects of their lives than on 
others ♦ They felt that a university slaould indeed encourage the develop- 
ment of personal standarc3s and of laicwl^xigo rnd intci'ust; in tlie world. 
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l^ble 5.1: PUNOTEONS OP IHE IDEAL UNTVERSITT 21 



FJNCnON 


wen women 
M SD "M SD 


Total 
.M JSD 


Seek and discover new knowledge 








4.73 


.55 


tEncourage each student to develop his or 
her personal standards and values 


lJ.52 


.70 4.69 


.58 


4.59 


.66 


tlirpart existing knowledge 


4.42 


.78 4.67 


.60 


4.52 


.72 


tExamine existing values, attitudes, and 
modes of thinking 


4.39 


.73 4.60 


.66 


4.47 


.71 


Provide contintaing education services 
for the comnunity 








4.42 


.69 


Provide intellectual and aesthetic stim- 
ulation for the surrounding local 
ccnwunity 










.68 


tPrcmote knowledge and interest in world- 


4.22 


.71 4.42 


.69 


4.30 


.71 


Be closely involved with the surround- 
ing local comnunity 








4.28 


.78 


Prepare students for comnunity involvement 








4.15 


.80 




4.00 


.93 4.21 




4.09 


.90 


ti^XaJVXUc; xic<./cfXAj{5c;iic;xujr wxi/XiXii Oi<it; UIU.VCX isxujr 

population with respect to socio- 
economic status, sex. race, age, beliefs 


3.92 1.01 4.18 1.06 


4.03 


1.04 


•^JJcciU. in JJU.OXa.OJuJlg UZicuJgc^o XIX OUviCUj^^ 








3.95 


.94 










3.79 


.98 


close personal relationships 








3.71 


.91 


PVnrsH^ict'i *70 y»oc!ogyv>Vi is/^^l^rl ^1 oq 








3.67 


1.06 


tBe a microcosm of society 


3.45 1.16 3.67 1.08 


3.54 


1.13 


Concentrate on teaching services 








3.HD 




^Prepare students for family respcaisi- 
bilities and relationships^ 








3.17 


.98 


•tTransmit society's current values and 
institution^ 


2.84 1.16 2.58 1.28 


2.73 


1.21 


Be a sanctuary frcm the rest of society 








1.92 


i.n 



T^W.'-'^spohse" scaXe f T.=6B"Jectionable; 2-unnecessary; j=neu6raX; 
4-preferable; 5=essential. Statistical Ai ffptiMnp/^p hc^tweon ixssponses of the 
sexes and the 1972 ard 1973 respondents were analyzed by t tests. 



tMon and women differ^ significantly. 
*1972 and 1973 seniors differed significantly. 
°1972:M=4.04. SI>=.92; 1973: M=3.85, SD=.95. 
^1973: r*=3.28, SD=.91; 1972: M=3.09, SI>1.02. 
Y1973: M-2.85, SD=1.11; 1972: M=2.62, SD«1.28. 



It was less inportant, however, for the university tc prepajr^i students 
vo be leaders, to develop and foster their capacities for close personal 
i-^lationships, and tc prcpare them for foi'[lly life. 



Principr.l ccnpcnents factor analysis vjith varimaji rotation was 
performed on the responses to the items concemlnc; the functions of an 
ideal unl\^ersity. The first and major factor, labeled general coTmrunity 
involvement, is coiposed primarily of the fcllov;ii"ig functions (Table 5.3) 
prcviQs Ir^tellectual and aesthetic stlr-ulation fcr the surrounding local 
ccnTTiualty, be closely involved with the surrounding local ccmnunity, 
prcjvlde continuing education services fcr the ccTnmunity, prepare students 
fcr ccmnunity invoj.verfjeiit, provide vocational training. 



IMs result may be interpreted variously, Ttie psychological 
mc-:*aningfulness cf the factor label chosen, gene>ral ccmmunity involveiDent, 
Si iculd be interpreted within the context of the conprising funoticns- 
Clearly, the ideal university is not expected to be an ivory tower set 
apart rrcm the world, but should be actively Involved in the coimiunity, 
prC'Vidii'f: Inspiration and service. 



Tal le 5.2: SEWIl StlECTED FUNCTIONS OP AN IDEAL WIVEBSTH^ 



I^n Women Total 
FWICTIOII M SD "M SD "M 5U RaJiIc' 

tEnccurage each student to develop his 

or her personal standards and values 4.52 »70 ^^69 .58 4.59 .66 2 
tPrcmote knowledge , and ijnterest in 

wr.rld-vdde concerns 4.22 .71 4.42 .69 4.30 .71 7 

Prepare students fcr ccmnunity 

iiivclvement 4.15 .80 9 

tprovide vocational training 4.00 .93 4.21 .85 4.09 .90 10 

Prepare- students tc be leaders 3.79 -98 13 

Develop and foster students' 
capacities fcr close personal 

relationships 3.71 .91 14 

^Prepare students fc.-r family 

responsibilities and relc^/uionshipsoi 3.17 .98 l8 

a 

Tilt- functirns sup-p^st a university's mcrt.r specific, personal 
influence on its students tiian the rera3jnln[T funetic;ns do. 

^■'PuRnk is in terms of relative importance: Rank Inmost importajit. 
Rank 20=slea5t irrpcrtant. 

+Men and women differed significantly. 
^ *1972 and 1973 seniors differed sig^iificantly. 
ERJC" ''1973: M=3.28, SD=.91; 1972: n-3.09, Sr>=1.02. 
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Table 5.3: THE GENERAL WTOJITY DJVDU/EMENT FACiOR 



RJMCnON 


Factor 
Loading^ 


M 


SD 


Provide intellectual and aesthetic stiinu- 
lation for the surrc-unding local ccmniinlty 


.75 


4.32 


.6fa 


Be closely involved with the surrounding 
local cciminity 


.74 


4.28 


.78 


Ppnvldp continuinff pdupation s^t'^Tvl pps 
for the ccrmiunity 


.71 


4.112 


.69 


Prepare students for ccnmunitj' 
Involvement 


.61 


4.15 


.80 


Provide vocational ti-sining" 


.57 


4.09 


.90 



Note. — Response scale for the question: l-*objectlonablej 
2=unnecessary; 3=neutral; 4=prcferable; 5=essentlal. Statistical 
differences between responses of t!-ie sexes and the 1972 aid 1973 
respondents v^ere analyzed by tests. 

^e factor loading represents the iTpDrcanco of the variable to 
the factor, the highest loading being the most .iirportant. 

*Pfen and women differed significantly. 

"Women: M=i».21, SI>.85; Men: ?/^4.00, SD=.93. 
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CHAPTER VI 

EDUCATIONAL, CURRICIjLAR, mD CAREER PLANS 



Educational, curricular, and career plans were repcrted by the 
respondents. In each cf these areas, students repcrted both their fresh- 
man and senior year plans, and they ansv;ercd questions about their decisions. 
Tliey also reported hov; iirportant varicus characteristics of a job cr 
career would be tc theiri. 



Educational Plans 

IVhen they entered college (either SUTJY/B cr elsewher-e), slightly oaa^ 
half tlie sairple {5Z'.>) e^q^ected that their highest degree vjoulC be a 
baccalaurc^ate (Tal;le 6 •I). Fewer than a fifth expected a masters degree 
{17%) or doctorate (12%). Nino percent expected an liD or DDS, ax:d 5%, 
a lav/ degree. Ihree percent expected ai'i associate degree and 1/' sought 
no degree. T\^o percent chose the option "other," for which they specified 
that they either did not have any dopreo plans then or could not rxriDember 
them. 



Iho distribution c f educational aspirations shifted upwaixl between 
the freshman and senior years. This change was most obvious in the 
laccalaiuxatc and masters dogTcc plans. Tlx- percentage expecting at most 
a baccalaureate dropped ft'om 52% as freshmen to 21/i as seniors, while the 
percentage expecting at most a masters degree increased frcm 11% to ^13/?. 
Changes in the other c^itegrries vrere minimal. Aspirants to a doctorate 
increpised to lh%i to a medical or doKbal degn?e, remc.ined the sam^o {%)% 
and to a law degree, increaised to Five percent were either ui-idocided 
about the highest degree they v/ould attaiii, or expected double degrees 
(e.g., both a masters and a law degree). 

Tlie sexes differ-ed significantly (chl-squarej) in their current 
degree expectations. Althcuf'-h rcugiily equivalent in baccalaureate expecta- 
tions (20?^ for males and 22? for females), advanced degree expectations 
revealed differences. Fifty- four percent of the women expected to attain 
at most a masters, conpar^d with 35% of the men. Similar percentages of 
men and women (15^ and 13?^, respectively) expected a doctorate, ^fen 
outreached wcmen in their e^qpectations of MD or DDS (13!^' vs. ^/O and 
law (ll/'j vs. 3%) degrees. 



For an ma lysis of Individuals* expectations, degree plans were 
classified into three levels: (a) bacca laureate, (b) rnaste3?s, and 
(c) doctorate or professional (i.e., MD or DDS cr law). Each student's 
initially expected degree wexs conpared wj.th her cr Ms currently 
expected' degree in term? of the three levels. Nearly half the sample 
(46;J) maintained their initial level of expectation. Slightly fewer 
(Mr>?) raised their level of degree aspiration. Only 111 had current 
degr-ee expectations which ivere lower than their initial expectations. 

2k 
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In addi'clon to their degree aspirations, students were asked whether 
they k^-d plans for any formal education (either for a deg2?e^e or not) 
beyond the baccalaureate. Althcu^ 21% stated that they expected at most 
a bachelors degree, only ^% reported that they planned no further formal 
education; 1^/^ said they were currently undecided. Seventeen percent 
planned to take courses relevant to their career, but did not know 
whether or not they would pursue an advanced decree, and 2% planned to 
take courses for their personal (not career) interest only, without 
plans for an advanced dcf^e. 

Nearly two-thirds cf the sairple (63/0 said their plans were to 
pursue an advanced degree. Most of these students (39?^ ef the sample) 
planned to begin during the next school year. Most also planned to 
attend full-time (39a!). Fifteen percent of the sairple planned to begin 
more than a year after receiving the baccalaureate; 9% did not know when 
they would begin. Ten percent planned tc be part-time students and l^i^ 
did not knew whether they i>rould attend part-time or full-tinie. Only 13/^ 
of the sanple planned tc- attend SUNi/B*s graduate or profes.^ional schools. 
AbC'Ut a fourth (2^^^) planned to attend a different institution, while 
another fourth (27%) did not know where they v/culd attend. 

Woinen expected to attain their advanc(^d degrees in significantly 
less tiine than rnen did. (V/omen v;ere also significantly more likely to 
expect tc attain at most a masters degree, while men were more likely 
to e^q^ect a doctorate or professional degree.) More than a' fourth of the 
wome^n (27?', corrpared with 17% of the inen) expected tc conplete their 
advanced degree witliin two years after they begin working toward it. 
Men, more than women, expected to spend three tc four years in their 
pursuit (31;^ find 21/5, respectively). About 6% of each sex expected it 
would take at least five years to finish, and about 9/^ said they didn^t 
knew. 



Major Field 

Over half the seniors (56; I) stated that they had chosen a major 
before entering college. Thirteen percent initially decided upon a major 
in their freshmaji year cf collofe or the fcllowing summer, 23% decided in 
their sophomore year or the follcwing summer, 7% mxide their initial 
choice in their Junior year or the follov/ing sumrer, and 1% weiited until 
their senior year before initially choosing a majcr. 

Students reported v/liat their first niajor was. Tliese initial majors 
(whenever and wherever made) were unevenly distributed among categories 
describing SUNY/B^s six undeiTp^aduate Faculties (See Table 6.5): Social 
Sciences and Admlnistraticn (27/?), Natural Sciences and Mathematics (20?J), 
Engineering and Applied Sciences (l6f), iArts and Letters (13/0, Health 
Sciences (135^0, and Educational Studies (6%). Five percent initially 
chose a dc;ul le, special, or other major. 

There were significant differences among the Faculties initially 
chosen by women and men. Larger percentages cf men than of women were in 
Engineering and implied Sciences {25% to 2%) and Social Sciences and 
Administration (30/^ to 22;^), while women proportionally outnumbered men 
in Health Sciences {21% to 7/0, Arts and Letters {19% to 8^), and 
Educational Studies (10^ to 3%)* About 20;?; of each sex were in Natural 
Sciences . 



Eight reasons for which one might choose a mDjcr werc listed cn 
the questionnaire. Respondents reported the degree of importance of 
each in deciding upon their first major (Tabic 6.2). Responses were on 
a three-point scale: not important, not applicable; somewhat iirportant; 
or very irrpcrtant. An option of "other" was included, which they were 
asked to specil^. The 1*972 and 1973 seniors* and the sexes' responses 
v/ere ccrrpared by t tests. 

The reason wliich was attributed greatest irrpc-rtance in deciding upcn 
their first major was an interest in the area. It was also irrportant 
that the respondents thought they could do well in that mi^Jor and that 
the major was relevant to their career plans. Of relative uninportance 
cr ^plicability were paj?ental encouragernc^nt and having friends in the 
same major. Men and wo-men differed significantly on four of the eight 
reasons. Vfcmen placed more inportanco tlian did men on the following 
reasons: interest in the area, thinking they could do well in it, and 
wanting an intellectual challenge, r^en placed more inf)crtance than 
wanen did cn having a friend majoring in that area. The "cither" option 
was specified by 10*/^ of the sample. These reasons included tlie avail- 
ability of jobs in the orea and having experience in it. 



About lialf of the sairple said they changed their major after 

making an initial choice. Thirty-two percent did so only cnce. Ten 
percent changed their majors twice, and 5% did so mere than twice. 

Ten reasons for which one might decide to change majors were 
listed, and respondents who changed reported the Importance of each to 
their decision (Table 6.3). Responses were cn a tliree-point scale: 
not Inportajit or not applicable, sc^what iirportant, or very important. 
An option of "other" was included which they were asked to specify. 
Tlie groups^ and sexes* responses were conpared by t tests. 

The reasons for change rated most irrportant were those concerned 
with formation of more definite interests and selecting a major in line 
with these interests. The urging of friends and the advice c-f a 
IMversity College cr department advisor v;erc viev/ed as having little 
lirportajice or applicability. Fourteen percent of those who chajiged 
majors (7% of the san^^le) specified the "other" option; some of the 
reasons given included future jot- prospects or the availability or 
requireirent of certain courses. 

Over a third of the i-espondents (37^) had current majors in the 
Faculty of Social Sciences and Administration, corriDared with 27% of the 
Initial choices (see Table 6.5). Very slight increases were shovjn 
in the Faculties of Arts and Letters {13^. to 1^%) ejad Educational 
Studies (6% to 7?;). Enxvllment of these students in Engineering and 
Applied Sciences and in Natural Sciences and Mathematics decreased 
(16^ to 10!^ and 20% tc 1^:?, respectively). The percent In the Faculty 
of Health Sciences (13%) ajid the percent having a double, special, cr 
other m^xjor {5%) remained the same. 



Table 6.1: INITIAL AND CURRENT EEGREE EXPECTATIONS 
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EEGFEF, 


Initial 




Current t 




T 




Vih 


T 


Baccalaureate 




20?; 


22'/ 


21^ 


testers 


17 


35 








IP 






Ik 


MD or DDS 


9 


13 




9 


Lav/ Degree 


5 ^ 


11 


3 


8 


Associate^'' 


3 










1 








Other 


2 


6 


3 


5 



tr^en and women differed sipnificontly in their currt^nt degree 
e^q^ectations (chi-square sipjiificant at .05 level). 

'''The options "associate" end "none" wei-^e not Included ^s current 
expectations. 



Table 6.2: BIPORrANCE. OP REASONS FOR aiOOSING FIRST MAJOR 



Men V/OTen Total 



REASON 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


^1 v.'as interested In the area.. 


2.6B 




2.83 


.i»2 


2.75 


.50 


''"l thouglit I could do v;ell in 














it. 


2.k3 


.66 


2.61 


.61 


2.50 


M 


It v;ar. relevant tc ir{y 














car'eer plans. 










2.32 


.76 


Courses in that area had 














Leen easy for me. 










1.91 


.81 


t*I wanted nn intellectual 














challenge. 


1.75 


.72 


1.9^ 


.79 


1.83 


.75 


I admired scmeono who 














was in the area. 










l.i»9 


.73 


parents cnccurafj:cd mo 












.60 


to major in it. 










1.30 


tl had friends v/ho v^cre 














majoring in it. 


1.29 


.55 


1.17 




1.24 


.50 



Mote. — Responses scale: l=not iirportant, net applicable; 
2=sanewhat irportont; 3=VGrj/ important. Statistical differences 
between responses of the sexes and the 1972 and 1973 respondents were 
analyzed by t tests. 

'''Men and woman differed significantly. 




*1973 wonen (M=2.12, SI>.82) differed significantly from 1972 women 
(M=1.82, SI>.79)- 



Tal.le 6.3: B.IPORrANCE OP RF:AS0NS FOR QIMGINO WJOR 



REASON. 


M 


SD 


Viy current choice is rx^re in line with my interests. 


2.61 


.61 


M;/ initial choice was not as interesting as I had 
expected. 


2.2'< 


.82 


My current major is mere useful to my career 
plans. 


2.23 


.87 


f/Iy interests became mere cry stall zed. 


2.15 


.80 


a course in tliat department. 


1.94 


.88 


I wanted a ppxatcr intellectual challenge than 


1.67 


.81 


*I became Interested in my current choice tlirc'Ugh 
a teacher in that department. 


1.63 


.83 


The vjcrk in rny first major was tec difficult. 


1.58 


.76 


Friends urgeci me to change. 


1.12 


.ill 


I was advised ),>y rry University College or 
department advisor tc chanpe. 


1.09 


.3^? 



Note. — Response scale: l=nct inportant, net a^^plicable; 
2=scmewhat iiri^^crtant; 3= very imt^ortant. Statistical differences 
between responses of tlie sexes and the 1972 and 1973 respondents were 
analyzed by t tests. 



*1973 women (M=1.77, SD=.79) and 1972 women (M=1.56, SD=1.01) 
differed significantly. 
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Ifcn's and women's current majcr chcices were distributed significantly 
differently among the Faculties. In percentages, males again dominated 
Engineering and Applied Sciences (175^ to none) and Social Sciences and 
Administration tc 26%). Larjrer percentages of females were in the 
Faculties of: Arts and I>etters (23?' to 8?), Health Sciences (20% to 
and Educational Studies {11% to 5%). Natural Sciences and Mathematics 
again contained similcir percentages of women and men (l^fO. 

The migration of men and wcmen among the: Faculties serveu to reinforce 
the initial sex distributions in each. Per example, the ratio of the 
percent of women to the percent of men who Initially chose a major in 
the Faculty c;f I^jrts and liOtters was 2.^ to 1, while the final percentage 
ratio in that Faculty was 2,9 to 1. 



Four possible reasons fcr maintaining current majors were listed. 
Uie respondents reported the degree cf iirportance (i.e., not inportant, 
somewhat inportant, or very irportant) of each of these reasons in 
maintairJ.ng their current majcr (Table 6/^), Corrpariscns were made by 
-t tests. 

Of most importance in maintaining their current major v^as a 
decided interest in the area. Wcmen and men differed significantly on 
this reason, wcmen attributing more inportance to it. Its relevance 
tc career plans v/as also a very important reason for maintaining current 
majors. Five percent of the sample specified the "other" option; exanples 
of those reasons specified were that it was easy, or they'd always 
liked it. 



These seniors were asked: "If ycu could begin college again as a 
freshmaji, what v;ould ycu majcr in?" For the most part, these preferred 
major field chcices were distributed among the Faculties similarly to 
their current majors (see Table 6.5). The most radical 'ifference was 
reported by men in Social Sciences. Although Wj of the men were 
graduating from a department in that^ Faculty, only 25% said they would 
begin again with that kind of major. The percent choosing a double, 
special or ether majcr increased ffcm 5% to 19/^; iriost often an "other" 
choice was one net offered at SUNY/B. Hiree percent were undecided about 
what they wc-uld m^ajcr in if given another start. 

As with their initial and current choices, men's and wonen's 
px^ferred choices differed sipnificantly . Proportionally more wcmen 
than men would still enter Arts and Letters, Education, or Health 
Sciences, and men would choose Engineering, vihile women would not. 
Similoj" percentages of each sex would choose a natural (llH or social 
(2^/0 science or a double, special, or cither major (19%) • 



Table 6.^: BIPORTANCE OF REASONS FOR TIABTAIMIMG CURRENT MAJOR 



RE/iSOIJ 



M 



SD 



+1 am very interested In the area,^ 



2-59 



.60 



It is relevant tc rry career plans. 



2M 



*rhere is nctlilng else I would rather major in. 



2.14 



.82 



A change would delay graduation. 



1.80 



.88 



Note. — Response scale: l«nct in^:>crtant, nrt applicable; 
2=jscfiiewhat inpcrtant; S^very inpcrtant. Statistical differences 
between responses of the sexes and the 1972 and 1973 respondents were 
analyzed by t tests. 



"^Men and Women differed significaitly. 
*1973 Women (M=2.26, SI>.85) and 1972 Women (M=2.07, SI>.80) 
differed sifTiificantly. 

aWcnen: f^2.69, SI>.52; nm: H=2.52, SI>.6M. 



Ihe three major field choices (in^'tial, current, and preferred) of 
each student were examined. Choices were classified by both department 
aiid Faculty, and corparisons were made in bcth classifications. Not 
suiprisinply, the largest disparities were b^etween Initial and preferred 
choices; 53% of the sanple had a preferred choice which v;as in a 
departoont different from their initial choice, and 31% had initial and 
preferred choices which were in different Faculties. 

Comparison of current and preferred majors revealed that nearly 
half i^lfj) wculd choose their current major if they could begin college 
again as a freshman. An additional 10a repcrted mere than one major 
preference, which Included their current major. Thirty-five percent 
said they would maJ<e a chcice dif i'erenL from their current ma,jor, and 
3% listed more than one preferred c'^oice, neither of wliich included 
their current major. Even thougli some- seniors would switch departments, 
most {Gl%) would prefer a major in their current Faculty. 

In coTparing initial and current choices, many of the students 
who changed majors remained in ^ the Faculty of their initial choice; 
thougji ^8^ changed departments., only 3^% changed Faculties. 
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The rcsi o'lclents whc haO advanced degree plans {63% of the sairple) 
were asked to ccarpare their undeirgraduate and pl^I3ned graduate major 
fields. Slightly more than a fifth of the sanple (215?) planned to 
continue in the same major in jrraduate schccl as they had as under- 
graduates. Nearly another fifth (17^) plannoc! a major which was in the 
same academic area, though in a different department. Seven percent 
chose a major in a different area, and 3% had not yet decided on a 
graduate major. Fourteen percent cf the sanple expected to pursue a 
professional degree and thus could not compare their undergraduate and 
graduate majors* 

The sexes differed significantly in their cciTpariscn cf their 
undergraduate and graduate major fields. Wcmen were more likely than 
men were to have a graduate major in a different department but the 
same academic area as their undergraduate choice (22^ of the wcmen, 
1355 of the men) . Ffcn were more li!<ely than wrrmjn were to plan pursuit cf 
a professional degree (20y! cf the men vs. 7% cf the wcmen). Percentage 
cdfferences on the rc?malning cptlons were less than These sex 
differences parallel their differences in degree expectations; more 
men than wcmen expected tc- earn a professional degree, vihile wcmen were 
more likely than men were to aspire tc a masters degree. 



Career Plans 

Respcncients indicated both their initial and current career 
choices. Ttiese wore then ceded, using a list of 86 career fields, a 
cede for undecided, and a code for responses which were otherwise 
unccdatde. The 86 career choices were classified into Holland's six 
types. These categories are: 

Realistic (technical, skilled, and laboring occupations) 
Investigative (scientific occi^tations) 
Artistic (artistic, literary, and musical occupaticns) 
Social (educational and social welfare occupations) 
Enterrrlsing (sales and managerial occupations) 
Conventional (office and clerical occupations) 



Fifty-nine percent of the sample had a career choice when they began 
college (either at SUtT5f/B or elsewhere). Eight percent made their initial 
choice in their freshman year cf college (or the fcllcvjlng summer), 115^ 
decided initially in their sophomore year (cr suinner fcllcwlng), 10% matle 
their first choice during their Junior year (or the follcwin^: sumner), and 
chose a career in their senior year. 



Occiflpations were classified according tc: Holland, John L., et. al., 
A ?6tjcSwtoQicxiZ CZcii^6lilcxitlon OcaxpatLo¥i6 . Center for the Study of 
Sc;clal Orgaiiization cf Schools, Report No. 90. Baltimore, Maryland: Ihe 
Johns Hopkins University, NovemJr'er 1970. 
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Mere than twr-thircls of the initial career choices (vrtierever and 
whenever they were made) were in the Investigative (39^) ond Social (32r) 
cateiiT'ries (see Table 6.7). Substantially fewer students had niace 
choices in the ether categories: Enterprising (li;:). Artistic {5%), 
Conventlcnal (2;?) ajid Realistic (2^). Twc percent had "ether" choices, 
and 3? said their initial choice was to le undecided. 

Men's and women's initial career choices differed significantly, 
mcst notic(.;ably in the twc largest categories. A majority of men (535^) 
had a first choice in the Investigative category, corr-pareci with 19% of 
the wcmen. A majority of worx-n (56^^) first chose a Scclal career, 
coirpared to 157^ of the men. liiiterprising careers were Initially chosen 
by proportioa^lly mere men than wcmen (l6i^ and respectively), while 
a higher prcporticn of v;omcn than men (95? vs. 3^) had an Artistic choice. 

Seven possible reasons for choosing a career were listed. The 
respondents reported the irpcrtanco of each in making their first 
career choice (TaLle CX). Responses were again on a tliree-point scale, 
i.e., each was: net inportant or not applicable, somewhat important, 
cr very irrrcrtant. An "other" option was included. Ihe 1972 and 1973 
seniors' and the sexes' resp^onses were ccmpored by t tests. 



Ihe reason wMch was considered by this group of seniors to be 
most inpcrtant in making their first career choice was clearly the l-elief 
tlv t it vroul ' fulfill their interests. Also of im < rtrjncu w.\s lolief 
th:.t ttey h:?o :\ si ecir.l q tutlv.e for that career. The remaining reasons 
listed were of noticeably less importance or applicability. I^n anc women 
differed significantly on three of the seven reascns. Men placed more 
importance on kno^vinf: someone in the vocation ajid on socioecoziomic status. 
Eiglit percent of the sarple specified the "other" option; some of the^se 
said they had had exp^erience in the fields or they thought they could 
fulfill a particular desirt? by entering tha.t field. 



Fewer tlian half the seniors reported that thejr current career 

choice v/as different from their initial choice. Significantly more men 
iW) than women (38^) liad changed their career plans. The largest change 
In the distribution of choices (Table C.7) was in the Investigative 
category, ^v*iich dropped from 39? of the initial choices to 29'/' of the 
current choices. None of the other chajiges exceeds Althougli currently 
only 6;', it is interesting that the proportion of students undecided about 
their career doubl d. 

Tlio r'istributicns of women's and men's current Ccireer. choices differed 
significantly across the six Holland tyj^es. Differences v/ere similar 
to the initial t differences: proportionally more women than men made 
Social or Artistic choices, vMle the reverse was true of Investigative 
and Enterprising choices. 

MlTiC reasons for career changes were given. The respondents indicated 
the- Irr^^^ortancc of each in their decision to change their career choice 
(Table C.S). Responses were on a three-point scale: not in^oortant or not 
applicaide, somewhat important, or very 3jTr:'ortant. An "other" option was 
included. Tlie groups' find sexes' i^'sponses vzere ccrpared by t tests. 
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Tal le C.C: ir^OPTANCH OP RF:AS0NS FDR MAKIT^G FIRST CAREER aiOICE 



Men ypinen Total 
REASOfJ M SD M SD M SD 

I thought it would fulfill rny 

interests. 2.70 .5^ 
I thought I had a special 

aptitude for it. 2.25 .71 

+1 knev/ people vjho v. ere already' 
in the vocation. 1.68 .77 1.51 .67 1.61 .73 

"'"I wanted to iralce a lot of 

money. 1.70 .73 1.36 .60 1.55 .70 

+It has high social status 

and prestige. 1.51 .6^ 1.2B .50 1.^11 .60 

% parents wanted me to 

enter it. 1.35 .59 

Vly score on a vocational 
interest test was high in 

this area. 1.23 .51 



Note. — Responrse scale: l=not important, not applicable; 
2=somewhat inportant; 3= very taportant. Statistical differences between 
responses of the sexes and tho 1972 and 1973 respondents were analyzed by 
t tests. 

tMen and women differed significantly. 



Table 6.7: INITIAL AND CURREvNT CAREER aiOICES,BY HOULAITO TYPE 



Initial'^ Current"^ 



CATEGORIES 


Men 


Wan en 


Total 


Men 


VJonen 


Total 


Realistic 






2% 


250 




2% 


Investigative 


53 


19 


39- 




12 


29 


Artistic 


3 


9 


5 




7 


5 


Social 


15 


56 


32 


19 


60 


36 


Enterprising 


16 


H 


11 


20 


7 


15 


Conventional 


3 


2 


2 


C 


1 


1 


Other 


2 


2 


2 


3 


5 


il 


Undecided 


3 


3 


3 


6 


7 


6 



"llie distributions cf men and women among the categories differed 
significantly (cM-square significant at .05 level). 



Table 6.8: IT-TPORTANCE OP REASONS FOR aiAITOING CAREER CHOICE 
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REASON 1^1 SD 

My current choice Is more in line with my 

interests . 2 . 60 . 62 

*My interests changed.^ 2.^4 .72 

"^l^l own preferences became more prominent.^ 2.M2 .78 

I didn*t like the courses I was talcing 

as preparation for my initial choice. 1.95 .87 
I developed an interest in my current 

choice througli course(s) I was taking. I.83 .81 

I had some experience in the area of 

my current choice. 1.75 .80 

I met sarieone who was already in the 

cart^er of my current choice. 1.64 .78 
I had some experience in the area of 

my initial choice. 1.57 .80 

The job market changed. 1.^17 .76 



Note. — Response scale: l=not inportant, not applicable; 
2=somei\[hat irrportant: 3=very inportant. Statistical differences 
between responses of the sexes and the 1972 and 1973 respondents were 
analyzed by t tests. 

^1972 and 1973 seniors differed significrontly. 

"''ffen and wonen differed significantly. 

^1973.: M=2.55, SI>.63; 1972: M=2.33, SI>.78. 

^Women: ivt=2.6l, SI>.66; fto: M=2.32, SI>.8l. 
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The prline reason for changing careers was essentially the main 
iX;cu3on for their initial choice: interest. Interests changed, and 
preferences crystallized, and a career choice more coipatible with these 
new interests v/as selected. Previous experience in neither the initial 
nor subsequent career field was of much importance. Of least relative 
importance was a change in the job market. Nine percent of those 
respondents who changed career choices of the total sairplo) specified 
the "other" option; a few of these indicated a switch to a field more 
compatible with either their studies or their finances. 



Students wiju clanged career choices did not necessarily cliange 
to a new Holla]:'^ category; changed their choice, wliile 31555 clianged to 
a new Holland classification. 



This sample of seniors appeared to be quite decisive about their 
current career plant . Forty-tv/o percent said they had decided what 
their career will br , 30^' had tentatively decided, and l6% were currently 
considering several careers. Mine percent said they had no career plans 
as yet, and 1% did not plan to have a career, but did plaii to work. No 
one said they did not plai to work. 



Students v/ere asked what setting they expected to work in, both 
initially and eventually (Table 6.9). The most popular initial settings 
were medical service (chosen by 18^) aid elementary or sccondaiy school 
(16^). Both of these settings were less popular as eventual choices; 
12% expected to ev^^^hially work in a medical service setting and 9%, in 
an elementary or secondary school. Much of the drop in these two settings 
was talcen up by the percentages expecting to wor^c in a college or 
university {5% itiitially, 10^'' eventually) or in a private professional 
practice {% to 10%). Seventeen percent were undecided about their 
initial and/or eventual vocational setting. Most of the "other" settings 
(11?. of the initial and 13% of the eventual choices) were conbinations 
of the others listed. 



Seniors v/ere also asked what tliey expected their initial and eventual 
primary vocational role to be (Table 6.10). Practitioner, performer, 
therapist, or producer of services v^as the expected initial primary 
role for ^0/^^ of the sairple, and the expected eventual role for 295^. 
Twenty-one percent expected to be teachers initially, H% more than 
eixpected to be so eventually. The proportion expecting to be an adminis- 
trator or supervisor incrc^ased fron 6% initially to 191'' eventually, while 
the percent expecting to be a researcher or investigator decreased fron 
12r< to 7%. The "other" options, 13/^ for initial expectations and 20% for 
eventual expectations, were largely groupings of the listed alternatives 
or e)q)res"*lons of uncertainty. 

Men and wonen differed significantly in the primary vocational roles 
tliey inicially expected. The largest differences were in the roles of 
teaclier (33/'^ of the women and only 11% of the men), researcher or investi- 
gator (16% of the men, 7% of the women), and administrator or supervisor 
(9/? of the men, 3% of the wonen). 
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Table 6.9: \'DCATIONAL SETTING EXPEOEED INITIALLY AND EVENTOALLY 



SETTING 


Initial 


Eventual 


Medical service 


18^ 


12% 


College or university 


5 


10 


Private professional practice 


5 


10 


Elementary or secondary school 


16 


9 


Large business or financial fliTn 


7 


6 


Social services organisation 


6 


5 


CHvn business or frtee- lance 


2 


5 


Grcvemment agency (ai^ level) 


H 


l| 


Reseai'ch organization 


3 


3 


Small business or financial firm 


3 


<l 


Military 


1 


<l 


Don't know; undecided 


17 


17 


ether 


11 


13 


Table 6.10: ^A)CATIOKAL FDLE FiXPECTED UnIITIALLY EVENTUALLY 




Initialt 


Eventual 


ROLE 


Ml Vv'n T 


Total 


Practioner, perfonrxir, therc^ist. 






or producer of services 




295? 


Adrriiiistrator or supervisor' 


9 3 6 


19 


Teache;r 


11 33 21 


17 


Researcher or investigator 


16 7 12 


7 


Promoter or salesmari of serviciis 






or products 


5 2k 


1 


Preducer of products 


2 11 


1 


Other 


12 15 13 


20 



Men and vrorr.cn differec significantly in the ir expected initial 
vocatiomil role (chi-squsre significant ct .05 level). 
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Ctiaracteristics of a Job or Career 



Seventeen characteristics of a job or career were presented. 
Students desipriated the expected Inportance of the presence of each 
in their subsequent jobs or careers (Table G.ll). Responses v;ere on 
a five-point scale; the presence of each characteristic was: 
objectionable, unnecessary, neutral, preferable or essential. 

Ttie characteristics reported as most Irnportant indicate tliat the 
respondents strongly desired opportunities for personal development, 
particularly of their slcills and abilities, and for personal contri- 
butions to others. Average responses indicate that it was essential 
or preferable that the followlii^f characteristics be present: 

Opportunity to develop skill in my field 

Opportunity to be of ser/ico to others 

Necessity for itk:^ to use n^y special abilities or aptitudes 

Necessity for me to be cr<?ative and original 

Stimulating, challenging environment 



Sane of the more conventional perquisites of enployment were of 
less inportance, e.g., good health and retirement benefits, opportunity 
to earn a good deal of money, and social status and prestige. 

The least iirportant (and considered unnecessriry) characteristics 
of a job or career were: working within an explicit set of regulations 
and procedures, and an opportunity to work primarily with things or 
ideas rather than i\dth people. 

It v/as significantly more irnportant for vicmn than for men to use 
their special abilities or aptitudes. It was significantly more 
important to men to be relatively fre-c from supervision, to supervise 
others, to earn a good deal cf money, to develop a social life tl-irovigh 
their job, to have sooxd status and prestige, to work ix\ a corpetitive 
atmosphere, and t*) work primarily with things or ideas. 



Table 6.11: PREPERE3n[CE FOR CKARACIERISTTCS OP A JOB OR CAREER 



Fen VJomen Total 
giARACTEPISTIC ^ K SD I'l SD M SD 

Opportunity to develop slclll 

in irc^ field k.kb .59 

Opportunity to be of service 

to others .71 
"^I'fecessity for nie to use it^^ 

special abilities or aptitudes i|.37 .68 ^1.53 .56 H.k3 .6^1 

Necessity for me co be 

crf:at-'ve rncl origtei ^.36 .70 

Stimulating, challenpinp 

environment ^ . 35 .70 

+Rclative fi^eedom from 

supervision 3.85 .79 3.68 .83 3.78 .81 

Good health/retirement benefits 3.68 ,87 

Opportunity to lead, direct 

others 3.68 .82 3.50 .91 3.60 .8? 

Recopnltlcn as an exn'-rt in 

rqy field 3.^2 .96 

+ Opportunity to eani a good 
dealofmoneya 3-56 .86 3.20 .88 3M .S9 

^Opportunity to develop a 
social life thi'oueh my Job 3.37 .88 3.19 .90 3.30 -89 

+Social status and prestipE- 3.14 .99 2.89 .97 3.0^ .99 

Travel (as part of job) 2.92 .9^ 

Vforkinfr in a well-established 
organization, rather than in 

an infant one or independently 2.82 .91 

+*V/orking. in a competitive 

atmosphere^ 2.79 1.18 2.^3 l.l6 2.65 1.19 

Working within an explicit 
set of regulaticffis cind 

procedures 2.22 1.13 

tOpportunity to v/ork primarily 
with, tninf^ or idccis ratht,>r 

than TTlth people 2.16 1.12 1.90 1.04 2.05 1.10 

viuto. — Res:>onse bcaio: l=obJ(^:ctionable; 2=unnecessary; 3"neutral; 
i|=preferable; 5^-essential. Statistical differences between rc^spcnses 
of the Gexes and the 1972 and 1973 respondents were analyzed by t tests. 

tMen and women differed significantly. 
*1972 and 1973 seniors differed si.enif icantly . 
Q 011973: ^F3.52, 51>.8l; 1972: M=^3.32, SD=.94. 

ERjC ^1973: i^2.b'^, SI>=1.15i 1972: M=^2.49, SI>1.19. 



CHAPTER VII 
EXPECT/IHONS AND PBEPERENCES 



Ihe seniora were asked to indicate their expected degree of participation 
in a vdde range of activities and their anticipated gratification from each. 
They were also questioned on their expectations and preferences concerning 
their life styles. 



Activities 

Respondents reported the relative amount of participation they expected 
to have in each of thirteen activities throughout their lives, Ihey also 
indicated the relative amount of gratification expected from each of the 
same activities. Men^s and women's and 1972 and 1973. seniors' respcaises wei-e 
compared by t tests. 

Expected Participation. Responses the expected degree of partici- 
pation were recorded on a five-point sc? never, rarely, occasionally, 
frequently, or continually (Ifetble 7.1). 

Respondents expected to devote great amounts of their time to relation- 
ships with those close to them: their spouse or mate, children and friends. 
They also expected to be actively involved with their careers, with dis- 
cussions.and^considerations of ideas and issues, and with new learning. The 
sexes differed significantly in their expected participation in two of these 
activities. Men expected to participate to a greater extent in their careers 
than wonen did. Women expected to be more involved than men did in discussing 
and thinking about ideas and issues. 

The three activities in which the respondents expected to participate 
the least (on the average, less than occasionally) were: watching television, 
religious experiences and activities, and social group activities (e.g., 
fraternal) . Men and women differed on the amount of participation expected 
in religious experiences and activities, with wmen expecting to participate 
more often than men. Although both average responses indicated at most 
occasional participaticn, the large standard deviation for responses to 
religious activity Implied a definite diversity of expected participation 
among tWLs sample. 

Expected Gratifica-lion . The expected amount of gratificaion derived 
from each of the thirteen listed activities was reported on a four-point 
scale: will not be gratifying at all, might or might not be gratifVing, 
will be generally ^Tr:i.tifylng5 .r vdll be the m.:3t ^Tstifying activity in 
my life (Table 7.2). 

Relationships with their spouse or mate, their children, and their 
friends were expected to prc-vide the greatest relative amounts of gratif- 
ication. Their careers were expected to be the next most gratifVing. 
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Table 7.1: EXPECTED DEGREE OF PAMTCIPATTON 

IN FUTURE ACi'iViTlES 



ACTIVITY 


M 


SD 


Corpanlonship vdth rny spouse or mate 


4.65 


.73 


tA career 


4.61 


.63 


Relationship with niy children 


4.49 


.99 


Close friendships 


4.44 


.64 


tDisoussing and thinking about id^as 
and issues^ 


4.40 


.65 


New learning 


4.32 


.71 


Recreation, hobbies 


4.00 


.76 


New experiences, activities 


3.97 


.75 


Social life 


3.94 


.75 


Activities directed toward social 
action 


3.33 


.87 


Social group activities (e.g. fraternal) 


2.97 


.94 


tReligious experiences/activities 


2.83 


1.22 


Watching television 


2.75 


.77 



Note.— Response scale: l=never; 2=rarcly; 3=occasionally ; 4=frequently; 
5=contlnually. Statistical differences between mean responses of the sexes 
and of the 1972 and 1973 seniors were analyzed by t tests. 

tMen and women differed significantly. 
Jfen: M=4.68, SD=.63; Women: M=4.51, SD=.63. 
Women: M=4.50, SD=.63; Men M=4.34, SD=.66. 
°Wcmen: M=2.97, SI>=1.29; Men: 1^2.73, SD=l.l6. 
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Table 7.2: EXPECTED DEGREE OP GRATTPICATION 

PROM PUTORE ACTIVITIES 



ACTIVITy 


M 


SD 


Corrpanionsliip vdth rny spouse or mate 


3.59 


.63 


Relationship with ny children 


3.13 


.7*» 


Close friendships 


3.21 


.55 


A career 


3.10 


.61 


New learning 


3.05 


.56 


^Recreation, hobbies^ 


2.97 


.51 


Discussing and thinking about ideas and 
issues 


2.91 


.60 


*New experiences, activities^ 


2.78 


.6i» 


Social life 


2.72 


.62 


Activities directed toward social action 


2.17 


.67 


Social group activities (e.g., fraternal) 


2.20 


.67 


tReligious experiences/activities 


2.16 


.85 


Watching television 


1.96 


.18 



Note. —Response scale: l=will not be gratifying at all to me; 
2= might or might not be gratifying; 3=will be generally gratifying; 
1=will be the most gratifying activity in my life. Statistical differ- 
ences between mean responses of the sexes and of the 1972 and 1973 
seniors were analyzed by t tests. 



*1972 seniors and 1973 seniors differed significantly. 
+Men and women differed significantly. 
"1973: M=3.02, SD=.l7; 1972: M=2.93, SI>.53. 
a973: M=2.81, SI>.61; 1972: M=2.72, SD=.63. 
*Women: M=2.30, SD=.86; Men: M=2.07, SD.82. 



^3 

Although respondents expected to participate to a similar degree in both 
their career and their close relationships (for men, a slightly greater 
participation in their career), they expected their relationships with 
those dear to them to be decidely the most gratifying of experiences. 
Expected gratification from the remaining activities paralleled expected 
participation in those activities. 



Life Style 

In describing a person's manner of living, four possible areas of 
consideration are: marriage and its alternatives, parenthood, living 
arrangements, and errployment. Respondents were asked two sets of questions 
pertaining to these areas: (a) vtet situations they expected to experience 
in each area and (b) wiat situations they vfould like to or preferred to 
experience in each area. 

Difficulties and ambiguities on the 1972 Survey resulted in a re- 
vision of this section on the 1973 Survey. The 1972 version is presented 
In Figure 7.1, and the 1973 version, in Figure 7.2. In addition to some 
changes in wording the most obvious differences between the two Siu'vcys 
are: 

1. The option "Not Sure" was included in 1973 but not in 1972. 

2. Regarding preferences, the 1972 group picked one alternative 
to official marriage and me living arrangement. The 1973 
group expressed vrtiethcr or not they would like each of the 
alternatives and living arrangements listed. 

3. The 1972 respor^ients were asked: "If you could attain your 
Ideal life style, what status would you prefer to have?" 
The 1973 group was asked to indicate "whether or not you 
would like to experience each If you could." 

Herein, the terms "prefer" and would like" are used Interchangeably, regard- 
less of whether reference is to 1972 or to 1973. 



The i^esponse rate on this section of the Survey was lower than on other 
sections. Some of the questions about life style were answered by only about 

of the respondents. (All of the other sections had response rates of 
more than 90^.) 

Responses in this section are presented separately for the 1972 and 
1973 groups. Percents are based on the total number in the respective group. 
The difference between the surri of the figures presented and 100$ is the 
percent of nonresponse to each question. 



Below arc eome areas which one might consider In defining an overall life 
style. What do you expect that your status will be In these areas? Check 
as many responses as might apply to you: 

Be married? Alternatives to official marriage? 

Yes No 

Yes Have a more or less permanent relationship 

No with a mate 

Have a series of close relationships 

Have relationships, but not close ones 

Other (Specify: ) 

Havfci children? Living arrangement . 

Yes No 

Yes^ will have icy ox m Alone 

Yes, will adopt With mate or spouse 

No With roomate(8) 

With parents 

In a group or commune 

Other (Specify: ) 

Work? (excluding homemaklng) Yes, Yes, 

Pull-Time Part-Time No 

Always . • • 

Before children arrive 

When children are pre-school age . . . 

When children are school age 

When children are grown up _ 



If you could attain your ideal life style, what status would you prefer to 
have? 

Married? Yes Alternatives? Yes, permanent relationship 

No Yes, series of relationships 

Yes, relationships, but not close 

Other (Specify: ) 

No 

Children? Yes, own Living arrangement? Alone 

Yes, adopt With mate/spouse 

N o With roommate (s) 

With parents 

In group or commune 

Other (Specify :^ 

) 

Work? Ideal for SELF Ideal for MATE/SPOUSE 

F.T. P.T. No F.T. P.T. No 

Always ^ 

Before children arrive 

When children are pre-school age ' 

When children are school age _^ 

When children are grown up 




F?r* 7.1. 1972 oikstlcjis cn jlfc stylu 



Below are sorrt^ areas v/hich arc part of a person's v;ay of living. Within each area, 
indicate: (1) wiiether or not you ever expect to experience each situation, 

and (2) whether or not you would like to experience each if you could. 
If you are Not^Sun^, check IvIS. If you are currently In aiiy of the situations 
listed, check ' Yes, Lxpect * for that one, as well as whether or not you v;ould like 
it ideally. 

EXFiXT WOUXD like; 

A. Do you expect A/ould you like to Tcs No Yes ?to wS" 

many? _ _ 

B. What alternatives io official narriago EXPECT^ WOULD UKE 
do you expect/would you like to have? Yes Uo Hs Yes ito NS 

Have a long ttnn love relationship vrLth a mate 

Have a series of short ten^i love relationslilps 

nave relationships, but not close ones 

Other (SpcclfV: J ) _ _ 

C\ VJhat Uving arrangements EXPECT WQUIi ) UYZ 

do you expect/would you like to hxivt? Yes Ito Yes No MS 

Alone 

With spouse 

With mate — 

With roonTTiate(s) 

With parents — 

With a gyc^oup or comiune 

Other (SpecifV: ) _ ~ — 

D. Do you expect/would you like to have children? EXPECT _ WOULD LIKE 

llave my o\m — 

Adopt — 

E. Do you expect/would you like to work (until retimnent age) once you corplete 
your education? (iX) not Include iiantanaklng as erployrx^ntj Qieck one in each 
column: Yes-EXPECT Yes-WOUIJD LIl 

Always work full-time — 

Always work at least part-time — 

Not work at all — 

Work, but not always — 

F. If Hot Always: Vftien vdlVwould you work Qieck one in each colunn : 

(at least part-time)? Yes-EXPECT Yes-WOUID LI/ 

Only until I am a parent — 

Except for certain tines durins children's 

lives (at least six months off at a time) — 

Just off and on, without reference to parenthood 

G. Would you prefer that your spouse or mate (if any) always work? Check one: 

Ye3> full-tim^ _ No, not always _ 

Yes, at least part-tijne No, not at all _ 




V±r/f.2. IV 
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In general, the 1973 seniors had a better response rate to this area 
of questions than the 1972 group did. In 1972, women were more likely to 
respond than men were; there was not a noticeable difference in response 
rate in 1973 between women and men. No statistical analyses were under- 
takai on this section of the Survey. 



The responses concerning marriage and its alternatives, living 
arrangements, and parenthood are jai^esented in Tfeble 7*3 for the 1972 seniors 
and in ISble 7.4 for the 1973 group. 

Marriage and Alternatives , A large majority of seniors e:q)ected and 
would like to marryT In 1972, Q2% expected to marry ajnd 71% preferred to; 
11% did not expect to, and 19^ would prefer not to marry. In 1973, most of 
those who did not give a positive response about marrying (about a fifth) 
said they were not sure about it. 

Of the three listed alternatives to official marriage the one vrtxich 
these students saw themselves most likely to participate in was a more or 
less permanent, or long tem, relationship with a mate. Slightly more 
than ^0% expected this each year. ' Serial relationships were less fl'equentiy 
expected and preferred by these seniors than were long-tenn or peraianent 
ones. Responses to the option "relationships, but not close ones" were 
consistently more negative than positive in both expectations and prefer- 
ences. An option for "other" was provided on both Surveys. Examples of 
"other" alternatives specified were: long-^term close relationships . with 
more than one mate, and a religious ccninunity. 

Living Arrangement . Consistent with their marital plans, most students 
expected and would like to live with their spouses. In 1972, "with a mate 
or spouse" was one option. In 1973, the options "with spoTose" and "with 
mate" were presented separately. Apparently, to some of these students, 
having a long tem love relationship with a mate does not necessarily imply 
living with that person; in 1973, ^2% expected to have such a relationship, 
while only 3^% expected to live with a mate . The respective percaitages 
of seniors who would like to have or would like to live with a mate are 5^% 
and l\2%. 

More than ^0% of the 1973 seniors did not expect, or would not like to 
live: alone, with their parents, or with a group or conmune. "Other" 
living arranganents described included: a convent, large family with many 
adopted children, and with a mate or spouse and another couple. 

Parenthood . Ffost respondents both wanted and expected to be parents, 
Ihe 1972 group was asked to check just one of the following responses: have 
their own children, adopt, or not have children. Higher percentages of men 
than of women expected and preferred to have their own children. QrJy a 
few students had plans for adoption only. Oilrty percent checked both 
options, have their own and adopt, as their expectation or preference; more 
women than men responded in this mnnner. Only 10% of the 1972 group said 
"no" to expecting or preferring to have children. 
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The 1973 seniors* responses were similar to the 1972s*. About 
70% expected or would like to have their own children. Ihirty-four 
percent would like to adopt children, but only 13% expected to. Adop- 
tion wr^.s rtn uncertj-inty* fa^r L third of this rTcup- . Sex difforenccs 
were evident. IVlen more frequently than wonen said "y^s" to expecting or 
wanting to have their own children, while lomen were more uncertain or 
negative. On the other hand, more wonen than men responded with f^or 
to adoption. 

Brployinent . The 1972 seniors indicated under \/Mch of five circum- 
stances they expected to work (and, if so, whetljer full-time or part-time): 
always, before they have children, before their children go to school, 
vdien they're in school, and when they're grown CRible 7«5). ^^tudents 
responded to the same circumstances in tenns of what they would prefer if 
they could attain their ideal life style, and what they would prefer for 
their mate or spouse. Tb avoid counting individuals more than once, 
responses of students who ejected or preferred to always work full-time 
or preferred that their mate or spouse always work full-time are not in- 
cluded in figures for the four remaining circumstances. Uie 1973 Siu'vey 
had less elaborate expected and preferred employment schedules ('feble 7.6). 

As might be expected, sex differences were evident. More men than 
wonen expected to always work full-^tlme {Q5% vs. 30^, respectively, in 
1972 and 66% vs. 21^ in 1973). Wonen were more like]^ than men to expect 
to- work part-time or to not work at all at certain times, depending on 
their children *s status. 



Corparing n^n's expectations and preferences, it appeal's that many men 
would prefer an employment pattern less concentrated than what they expect. 
In 1972, men^s preference shifted tr^wai»d part-time, instead of full-time, 
enployment. Eighty-five pereent of the men expecte^. to always work full- 
time and k%y part-time. If they could attain their ideal life style, 6S% 
would always work full-time, and 13/?, part-time. The 1973 nien revealed a 
preference for an interrupted working schedule. TWo-thirds of the men 
expected to always work full-time, but only 4l;1 would like toj 14% expected 
to work, but not always, while 30% would like that arrangement, ^fost of the 
latter would like to work Just off and on, without reference to parenthood. 

Wonen* s expected and preferred enployment patterns were less discrepant 
than men*s. 



Both years, respondents were asked vSiat erroloyment pattern they pre- 
ferred for their mate or spouse. In 1972. the pattern which women would 
prefer for their partners was sindlar to vtet men would prefer for them- 
selves. In contrast, men revealed a preference for less full-time work 
for their partners than women preferred for themselves. For example, 19^ 
of the men preferred that their mate or spouse always work full-time, and 
2855, that they work full-time before they becone mothers. The percentages 
of wonen who preferred these work situations for thenselves were 33^ and 
^5% 9 respectively. 
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In 1973, women *s preferences for their partners (In terms of working 
either c'lways'cr not. alv/^ys) v>ere more similar to the men*s expectations 
than to their preferences. Women preferred more steady employment (either 
full-tJjne or part-time) for their mate or spouse than men preferred for 
themselves. The largest discrepancies between men*s preferences for their 
mate or spouse and women's expctations and preferences for themselves were 
in full-time steady employment (expected or preferred by slightly over 
205s of the women, but preferred for them by only 6% of the men) and in 
not always working (preferred for than by more than half the men, but ex- 
pected or preferred for thanselves by only a third of the women) . About 
a thii^i of the men preferred that their partners work at least part-time. 
Likewise about a third of the WOTien expected or preferred this situation. 
TWo percent of the 1973 seniors di(3 not check one of the four listed 
employment patterns for their partners, but wrote in comments to the effect 
that it would be up to the other person. 



aiAFIER VIII 
SUMMARIZDIG RET^PKS 



Sunmary 

Random sanples of 600 1972 seniors and 529 1973 seniors were sent 
a questionnaire concerning their college experiences and activities and 
their future plans. Usable questionnaires were received from ^^9 students 
(^0^ of those sanpled each year). The sanple (i.e., responses from both 
years conbined) consisted of more mles than femles (59!^^ to ^1%). 

VJhere feasible, statistical corparisons were made between men's 
and wonen's responses and between the 1972 seniors' and the 1973 seniors' 
responses. Sex differences, evident on fewer than a fifth of the 
questions, were more* numerous tl'ian were differences between the 1972 
seniors and the 1973 seniors. 

Rep;arding first registration , proportionally more women than men 
entered SUNY/B ejs freshmen, while men were more likely than women were 
to have transferred into SlWl/B. 

The sairple reported that personal, interpersonal, and intellectual 
outcones of attendirig college were valuable to them. Slightly less value 
was accorded to preparation for a career than to the other outcones. 
Women placed a higher value than men did on understanding themselves, 
others, and their interactions with others. College experiences reported 
to be the biggest contributors to valuable outcomes of college were: 
courses and other academic e^eriences; meeting people; friendslilps; 
informal, inprorptu discussions; and personal reading. 

The problem areas that caused the greatest amounts of concern to 
these seniors v;ere choosing a vocation and personal meaning and identity. 
Wcrr^n expressed more concern than ir^n did about interpersonal relation- 
ships and personal development. Military service had been a serious 
problem for significantly fev/er 1973 m.en tlian for 1972 men. 

Those seniors liad a generally favorable opinion of the SUIJY/B 
faculty they knew. Their reactions to the faculty in their own depart- 
ments were somewhat more positive than to the others. The 1973 seniors 
expressed a more positive view of the faculty outside their departments 
than did the 1972 seniors. 

In considex'ing the relative iirpact of their courses on their overall 
SUl^/B experience, the majority of respondents reported that courses 
were just one of many irrpcrtant experiences. Courses v/ere of most value 
in exposing the students tc nev/ ideas and experiences and in promoting 
intellectual growth. 

The seniors indicated that an ideal university should encourage 
development of personal standards, acquisition of knowledge, and involve- 
ment in the conmunity. An ideal university should have a direct influence 
on some aspects of students' lives, but not on ethers. 
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The respondents decisively changed their educational plans while 
in college. 'siigl:itly more than half the seniors changed their educational 
aspirations since tliey entered college. For inest (4l^ of the sairple), 
this was a ralso in aspiration. A slightly hi{iicr percentage {^6%) did 
not change, however. Sliglitl;/ more than a fifth cf the sairple currently 
expected at most a baccalaureate degree. Advanced degree expectations 
revealed significant differences between rien and v/omen. Women were mere 
likelj^ than men were to expect to attain at most a ma.sters degree, while 
men were more likely (corrpaTed to women) to expect a professional degree. 
Similar percentages expected to attain a doctorate {1^%). 

About half the sanplc chan^^d their choice cf major field sometime 
during their college years. Hie laj7gest portion of the senior year 
choices (over a third of the sample) was in the Faculty of Social Sciences 
end Administration. Neaj?ly half the seniors reported that they would 
choose their current major if tliey could begin college again as freshmen. 
Forty percent wculd make a choice in a different department. 

Fewer than half changed their career plans since they began college. 
About two-thirds of the choices (both initially and in their senior year) 
were in two of the six Holland categories: Investigative (scientific) 
or Social (educational or social welfare). 

Tlie students* interests were the primary reason given for making 
initial choices and for subsequent changes. 

About a third of the sajrple expected to be enplcyed eventually in 
an educational or medical setting , and nearly a third expected their 
eventual primary vocaticmil role to be tlriat cf a practitioner, performer, 
therapist, or producer of services. 

The characteristics of a job or career reported as most irrpcrt^^nt 
indicate that the respondents strongly desire opportunities for 
personal development, particularly of their skills and abilities, and 
for personal contributions to ethers.. 

The activities in wluch the respondents expected tc spend the 
greatest share of their time were: crrrpanionship with their spouse cr 
mate, a career, and relationships with their children. TTie highest 
relative amounts rf gratification wore expected in relationships with 
their spouse cr mcite, their childi'^en, and their friends. 



Discussion 

The Senior Survey resefirch project has two fUiicticns: ' tc examljie 
students* perceptions of their college experience and tc evaluate the 
irrpact wlilch SUNY/B has on its students in terms cf their experiences 
and expectations. 



Regarding students* perceptions, it can be^ concluded that attending 
college was a generally positive experience fcr the respondents tc ttese 
questionnaires. All of the listed outccmt.-s cf C(.:llege attendance \\rere 
valuable to them, indicating that they experienced personal and 
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intellectual grcwtli. Their high regard fcr this personal and intellectual 
growth is reflected in their description cf the ideal university. For 
them, the ideal university should ft:ster nn active invclvernent in 
intellectual pursuits, and it should enccurage students to develop their 
om standards and values. In other words, the ideal university should 
help others to f^row in v/ays they have grown. 

Their perce}ptions of their faculty at SUI^Y/B were jjgenerally positive, 
especially those in their major departments (whom they presumably knew 
better than other faculty). Courses had been, on the average, of at 
least some benefit in more than lialf the ai'eas listed on the questionnaire. 

Tlie fact that kl% of tliese seniors raised their level of 
educational aspiration during the years of their college attendance suggests 
that it w?is in seme ways a positive experience — at least positive enough 
to Induce them to pursue more formrJ. education thaj-i they expected to attain 
when they bejran college. By tlieir senior yeai', about three-fourtlia ol' 
this srj^plo expected to attain an advance^^d degree. Althcugji direct 
inquiries were not made regarding motivation fcr clianglng degree plans, 
for seme at least, the unavailability of a job no doubt left them with 
advanced schooling as the only alternative. 



SUMY/E clearly had en Inpact on these seniors. Academic activities, 
those expcrj.ences obviously initiated by the university, v;ere among the 
most iirportant contributors tc valuable outcomes of college attendance. 
Academic activities contributed extensively to these seniors* intellectual 
development, and, to a lesser degrc-e, tc- their personal development. 
The four other ccntributcrs of m^Jor inportance (personal reading, 
friendships, me-etlng people, and Informal, iirpronptu discussions) were, 
no doubt, facilitated by the social environment of tliO university, 
althou|:^h the extent of the university's Initiative in facilitating non- 
academic experiences 3?emains uncleaj?. 



Seniors* expectatic:ns were corrpared with their experiences at SWY/B. 
The tliree areas in v/liich they expected to participate most and from which 
they expected the most gratification were: their family (companionship 
with their spouse cr mate and relationship with their cMldren), a 
career, and close friendships. 



These students seemed to view their colle^ge experiences as 
extrariocus tc their family life. Tnough they expected a great amount 
of involvement with their families, they did not see college attendajice 
as a primary contributor to mr.king their fajnily life successful. Of the 
ten areas listed on the questionnaire, courses were by far of least benefit 
to "preparation for family responsibilities aid rolationsliips." These 
students were presumably content with this lack of dii^ct preprjration , 
feeling, on the average, neutral about the ideal university providing such 
preparation. 

Their college experiences did provide somt^ indircct preparation, 
however. Tlie college outccme expected to be most important to them 
throughout their lives was an increased understanding of others, aii outcome 
obviously contributory tc good family living. The other outcome which 
would erJiance fi::mily life, increased openness and skill in interpersonal 
relationships, was also e^q^ected to be Ijipcrtant ttiroughout their lives. 
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thcu^ for a smaller percentage of respondents than seme other outccines 
were. 

College experiences seemed to be mere related tc the task of career 
Che ice and preparation than to expected familial experiences, 
aiccsing a v^cati^:. vvas an unresolved problem for the largest proportion 
of these students (a fourth). It had also caused a great amount of 
concern to another fifth, who tiad resolved that prcbiem. Courses had 
been of some (average) benefit ir developing a vocational preference. 

Ff^garding career preparatic^n, courses were of some (average) benefit. 
Though valuable, preparation for a career was the least valuable of the 
eight outcome's of college attendance; it v/as elevated to a middle position 
in terms of the proportion of students (slightly more than one third) 
who expected it to be one of the most important outcones throughout 
their lives. Students preferred (on the average) tliat the ideal 
university provide vocational training; this function was of middle 
rank in conparison to the other functions* Respondents were not asked 
vftiat they would have the ideal university provide as help in choosing 
a vocation. 

Whether satisfied udth the available vocational aids or not, 
most managed to have sane career choice by the time they were ready to 
graduate: only 67j of this sairple did not have a career choice at the 
time they corrpleted the questionnaire, (toother 2% did not answer that 
question. ) 



These seniors had already had extensive C3q)eriencc in developing and 
maintaining close friendships. Throughout their lives, they expected to 
continue tc spend a great deal of time v:ith close friends, and to derive 
a good deal of gratification frctn them. Relationships with members of 
the other sex and developing and maintaining friendships haa not been 
a great problem for more than three-fourths of this sairple. Courses 
were of some benefit in meeting people vihc have become important tc^ them. 
(Presumally, some of these art} fVlends.) The average response to the 
functions of the ideal university suggested a slightly positive desire 
to have the university develop and foster students* capacities for close 
personal relationsMps . 



APPENDIX 

Table A.l: DNJE OF HRST REGISI'HATION AT SlffJY/B, BY SEX 
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1972 refers to the seniors sanpled in 1972, and 1973 refers to the :^nlors 
sanpled in 1973. 
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Table A. 2: INITIAL, FINAL, AND PREFERRED MAJOR FIELDS: NUMBEK 

OF RESPONDENTS IN EACH DEPARTMENT AND FACULTY 
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Table A. 2: INITIAL, PINAL AND PREFERRED MAJOR FIELDS: IMER OF 
RESPONIENTS IN EAGl lEPARnBIT AJiD FACULTX (Cont'd.) 
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Note, — ^Total sarrple consists of: 263 itien, 186 wcrnen, ^^9 total. 

P^culty totals for final choice do not necessarily tnatch those in Tables 1.2 
and 6.5. In this table, students ;^dth a double major (v/hethor in the same 
"Acuity or not) are Included in the "Other" category. In Tables 1.2 and 6.5, 
-""itudents vdth two majors in the same Faculty are included in that Faculty. 



Itole A. 3. HJITIAL AND CURRa/T CAREER QIOICES: IWMBER 
OF RESPONDQ/rS WHO CHOSE EACH 



CATEGORY AI© CAREER 




Wn 


T 


Mn 


Wn T 














Athlete 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 1 


College teacher - a^cultural. 












nlnlng 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 1 


Geographer 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 1 


Laboratory technician 


0 


3 


■» 


0 


2 2 


Natural resource conservationist - 












forest ranger, soil expert 


1 


1 


2 


1 


0 1 


TOTAL 


3 


4 


7 


4 


2 6 



Anthropologist 


0 


1 


0 


2 


1 




Archeologlst 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 




Biological scientist 


1 


0 


1 


2 


0 


2 


Chemist 


8 


3 


11 


1 


1 


2 


College teacher - unspecified 


6 


0 


6 


3 


0 


3 


College teacher - science. 














mathenoatlcs 


1 


0 


1 


2 


0 


2 


Ccrputer designer, prpgranmer. 








8 






systems analyst 


6 


5 


U 


1 


9 


Dentist 


5 


0 


5 


6 


0 


6 


Ehglneer 


58 


3 


61 


33 


0 


33 


Geologist 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Mathematician 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Medical technologist 


2 


6 


8 


2 


5 


7 


Military Sexvlce 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


niEirmaclst, Pharmacologist, Drug 














Specialist 


10 


^ 


1^ 


13 




17 


Physical scientist 


1 


1 


2 


1 


0 


1 


Physician 


32 


7 


39 


27 


6 


33 


Pilot 


3 


0 


3 


2 


0 


2 


Psychologist - experimental 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Researcher 


2 


3 


5 


i4 


2 


6 


Statistician 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


Veterinarian 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


TOTAL 


n9 


35 


M4 


m 


23 


134 



IContinued on next p3gc.; 
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Table A. 3: INITIAL AND CURRENT CAREER CHOICES: NIMBER 
OF RESPONSES WHO CHOSE EACH (Cont'd.) 



Initial Current 
CATEGORY AND CAREER ■ Mn Wn T Mn Wn T 



Actor, entertainer, stage director 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Architect 


2 


0 


2 


3 


1 


l\ 


Artist - ccannercial, creative 
College teacher - English arts 


1 


5 


6 


2 


2 


l\ 


0 


6 


6 


0 


6 


6 


Interior decorator, designer 
Language interpreter, linguist 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


Musician 


0 


1 


1 


3 


1 


li 


Philosopher 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


Writer - journalist, novelist 


J_ 


2 


5 


2 


2 


4 


TOTAL 


7 


16 


23 


12 


15 


25 



SocajoJL 



Administrator - education, health 
Clergyman, missionary, theologian 


0 


1 


1 


2 


2 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


College teacher - education, social 














science 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


Conciliator (enployer-employee) 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Counselor, therapist 


6 




30 




5 


9 


Diplonat 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Ecologist 


1 


1 


2 


8 


2 


10 


Guidance counselor 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Librarian 


0 


2 


2 


1 


5 


6 


Nurse 


0 


20 


20 


0 


19 


19 


Physical therapist 


3 


7 


10 


2 


7 


9 


Psychologist - unspecified or other 


2 




6 


1 


2 


3 


Public health employee 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Social scientist 


0 


2 


2 


0 


1 


1 


Social worker 


0 


8 


8 


3 


13 


16 


Sociologist 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


Speech therapist, pathologist; 














audlologist 


0 


3 


3 


0 


2 


2 


Teacher - elementary, secondary. 






Jl 






Jl 


unspecified 


25 


51 


23 


51 


TOTAL 


39 


105 


144 


49 


111 


160 



(Continued on next page; 
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■Kible A. 3: INITIAL AND CURRENT CAREER CHOICES: NUMBER 
OF RESPONSES WHO CHOSE EACH (Cont'd.) 







Initial 




Current 


CATEGORY AND CAREER 


Mn 




m 
T 


Mn 


— TTcr 


m 

T 
















Administration - business 


4 




u 


10 


p 


IP 
















unspecified 


3 


1 


4 


2 


3 


5 


College teacher - business, law 


3 


1 


4 


o 
~> 


1 


4 


Camunications (radio, TV, etc.) 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


Government enployee 


0 


0 


0 


:> 


1 


4 


Lawyer 


28 


4 


32 


28 


4 


32 


Occupational therapist 


1 


0 


1 


2 


1 


3 


Personnel manager 


1 


0 


1 


2 


0 


2 


Politician 


1 


0 


1 


2 


0 


2 


TOTAL 


42 


8 


50 


53 


12 


65 


ConvzyiXxonaJL 
















6 


2 


8 




2 


5 


Banker, finance expert 
Secretary 


1 


0 


1 


i 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


7 


3 


10 


4 


2 


6 


Othzn. 


6 


5 


11 


7 


9 


16 


Undzcudzd 


7 


6 


13 


15 


12 


27 


TOTAL 


250 




432 


255 




439 


Note. — Total sample consist of: 


263 men, 186 


women. 


449 


total 


• • 



ERIC 



